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ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


UT it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
oe eg But a number have solved their problem 
y shifting the responsibility to FinanctaL Wortp 
RESEARCH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 
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analytical facilities developed in over 47 years of serviee 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upan the support of the investing public 
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and nameplates ... equal 
to the finest since 1882. 

FREE folders in colors; suggestions, 
estimates. WRITE US TODAY. 
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Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 12% cents per share, plus an extra 
dividend of 12% cents per share, on the common 
8 of the corporation, payable September 15, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 1, 1950. 


ROY W. WILSON, President 
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General Electric, Westinghouse, Kaiser-Fraser 





No Deep Cut In 
Civilian Output 


Unless armament requirements expand much further in 


the early future, supply of most non-war goods will 


remain adequate—but situation may change later on 


Sy) bpseane of the major disloca- 
tions to the civilian economy 
occasioned by the last war have 
prompted some of the more pessimis- 
tic business observers to anticipate 
similar developments within the rela- 
tively near future. Similar views ap- 
parently held by some housewives 
have led to a wave of scare buying 
for hoarding purposes of sugar, soap, 
coffee and a host of other items which 
are, and will remain, in ample supply. 
This wave has now subsided, but au- 
tomobiles and consumers’ durables 
such as refrigerators, washers, deep 
freezers and the like are still experi- 
encing a sellers’ market of major 
proportions as buyers rush to place 
their orders “before production is 
stopped.” 

Actually, the consuming public has 
little to worry about from a supply 
standpoint (prices are another story ) 
for a long time to come. True, it is 
difficult for manufacturers’ to obtain 
adequate supplies of important raw 
materials, notably steel, lumber, alu- 
minum, copper, tin, lead, zinc and 
some chemicals. This in itself will 
lead to some reduction in over-all out- 
put of civilian goods even in the ab- 
sence of Government measures limit- 
Ing the permissible production of 
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such items. But the resulting cuts 
will not be deep, and there is no early 
prospect of drastic actions such as the 
sharp curtailment or complete prohi- 
bition of production of automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, phonographs, 
farm implements, furniture, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, vending 
machines and typewriters which took 
place early in 1942. 


Anomalous Situation 


This is a somewhat anomalous sit- 
uation. It is becoming increasingly 
clear, first, that we cannot attain vic- 
tory in Korea within the near future, 
and second, that even when we do at- 
tain it, we cannot afford to relax our 
armament efforts one iota since an- 
other Korea may crop up at any time 
in any one or more of the numerous 
potential trouble spots all over the 
world. Obviously, we should be de- 
voting a major effort to defense; in- 
stead, we see business-as-usual, 
strikes-as-usual, _ politics - as - usual. 
The Administration had no over-all 
mobilization plan ready for an emerg- 
ency ; consequently, two months after 
South Korea was invaded, Congress 
has yet to pass either the tax bill or 
the economic control bill on which it 
has been working. The armed serv- 


ices have barely completed an esti- 
mate (which will undoubtedly prove 
merely preliminary) of their require- 
ments for the coming year, and in- 


dustry cannot produce tanks or 
planes until they are ordered. 

This initial delay is more or less 
inevitable in a democracy. But more 
delays are in store. Even after basic 
legislation has been enacted, it takes 
time for the agencies designated to 
enforce it to draft regulations and 
place them in effect; it takes time for 
military requirements to be translated 
into orders; it takes time for industry 
to tool up and start filling these 
orders; and it takes even more time 
for volume production to be attained. 
Finally, it is painfully evident 
throughout Washington that really 
effective controls over wages, man- 
power, consumer credit and_ civilian 
supply will be avoided at all costs, 
barring the outbreak of global war, 
until after the elections. 

Thus, the chances are that produc- 
ers of civilian goods will have pretty 
much of a free hand, subject to supply 
shortages, through October. After 
that, there will be a change. But 
even when the Administration feels 
more free to impose politically un- 
popular measures, a complete shut- 
down on production of any consum- 
ers’ durables will be neither necessary 
nor likely. 

The most widely publicized current 
raw material shortage is that of steel, 
and it has been assumed in some 
quarters that production of automo- 
biles and home appliances would have 
to be sharply curtailed in order to 
make steel available for tanks, ships 
and guns. But in testimony before a 


House Appropriations subcommittee, 
3 


just made public, defense officials 
stated that the expanded armament 
program would require only four per 
cent of the steel supply during the 
1950-51 fiscal year. Even if this fig- 
ure is later increased to as much as 
ten per cent—which is at least pos- 
sible—the needed military steel could 
be obtained by a 50 per cent cut in 
automobile output alone, leaving all 
other users their present supplies. 
Obviously, the job will not be done 
that way; at the minimum, home ap- 
pliances and residential construction 
will also feel the pinch. Thus, solely 
on the basis of steel supplies, the max- 


Thus, a moderate reduction in out- 
put below recent rates will not bring 
it below the level of normal needs. 
Temporarily, at least, war psychol- 
ogy and record consumer incomes 
have made normal needs an abstrac- 
tion, but if personal income taxes and 
consumer credit restrictions are both 
made as stringent as they should be, 
even cutbacks of 25 per cent or so in 
production of automobiles and other 
consumer durables will still leave an 
adequate supply of these articles. 

So much for the consumer’s angle. 
From the standpoint of the producer 
and his stockholders, of course, any 


has temporarily stimulated demand, 
but will also bring EPT and higher 
normal tax rates. Present earnings 
are so high that even after some re- 
duction they will remain very satis- 
factory. Furthermore, practically all 
manufacturers whose normal opera- 
tions are reduced by Government 
edict will be able to replace at least 
some of the lost civilian business with 
defense work. 

If Russia forces more of her 
stooges to commit acts of aggression, 
and particularly if we get into an all- 
out war, the essentially optimistic 
current outlook for civilian supply 
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Which Stock Groups 
Should Fare Best? 


Stellar performers of last war won't all repeat 


this time, although some again occupy favored 


positions. Changed conditions will help others 


By Barnett Ravits 


A= war economy has not 
made easier the eternal task of 
separating the chaff from the wheat in 
the stock market. As was pointed 
out recently in these pages (FW, 
Aug. 9, p. 7), the manner in which 
various stock groups performed in 
the last war cannot be relied on en- 
tirely as a guide to the contemporary 
market. In searching about for those 
groups which will best stretch the in- 
vestment dollar, we may indeed dis- 
cover that some seem about to repeat 
their above-average pyice apprecia- 
tion in the last war, but not always 
for the same reason. 


Eight Promising Groups 


There are at least eight groups 
which look promising as better-than- 
the-market performers. In analyzing 
these groups we shall find that no 
blanket explanation for their strength 
can be laid down to cover them all. 
The impact of an excess profits tax 
on each group is a fine detail that will 
be ignored here, since it was demon- 
strated in the August 9 article re- 
ferred to above that EPT was not 
and likely may not again be the de- 
cisive factor in a stock’s behavior that 
it has been played up to be. We shall 
concentrate, hence, on the economic 
conditions surrounding a particular 
industry which proved to have been 
of greater consequence to profits. 

Every group discussed here has 
this characteristic in common: each 
had resisted the June-July decline 
better than most. This technical fact 
would indicate that these groups 
should fare exceptionally well in the 
coming advance. In referring in these 
analyses to the price behavior of each 
gtoup in the last war, the period from 
the 1942 low to May 1945 is meant ; 
since after the surrender of Germany 
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a host of securities began discounting 
the particular benefits of a peace 
economy. 


Aluminum — Aluminum shares 
markedly outdistanced the market in 
the last war, and may again give a 
good account of themselves market- 





Reynolds Metals 


wise. Naturally the industry has no 
conversion problems to speak of. 
More important is that the industry’s 
present operating capacity of 1.4 bil- 
lion pounds a year of virgin metal 
will have to be increased by 1 billion 
more pounds, or 70 per cent, to sup- 
ply sufficient aluminum for possible 
all-out military demands. This in- 
crease would involve reactivation of 
about 400 million pounds of existing 
idle capacity at government-owned 
plants, and building new facilities to 
produce the remaining 600 million 
pounds. In any event, a sharp gain 
in production above even present 
high-level operations seem in store 
for the industry. 


Copper Fabricators—Shares of 
this group scarcely gained ground in 
the last war. Yet this time the situa- 
tion seems different, because of the 
contrast in copper supplies. During 
the last war a shortage of copper han- 
dicapped the industry’s production. 
But by the end of 1950 the Govern- 
ment may have stockpiled a total of 
some 400,000 tons of copper, a figure 
which approximates the peak of fabri- 
cators’ refined copper stocks for any 
one year. Thus copper fabricators, 
whose capacity has enlarged substan- 
itally since 1941, will be enabled to 
produce more than during 1942-45. 


Electronics Manufacturers — 
This is a select group of two manu- 
facturers — Bendix Aviation and 
Sperry Corporation, whose shares 
moved sluggishly in the last war, but 
appear in better position today. The 
main reason for their improvement is 
that, since a large part of their sales 
since 1945 has been derived from 
sales of military electronics equipment 
to the Government, there will be little 
or no dislocations in production from 
increased military orders. They al- 
ready have the know-how to swing 
quickly into accelerated operations. 
Secondly, these companies will not 
experience the sharp fall in profit 
margins that radio manufacturers will 
undergo in the transition from civilian 
to military output. 


Liquor Distillers — Outstanding 
market performers in the last war, 
and likely to be so again. Of course, 
the Government’s needs for large 
quantities of alcohol, and the absence 
of any reconversion effort, once more 
will be in evidence. Still, the signifi- 
cant point is that even a partial war 
economy has come to the rescue of 
distillers’ sales and earnings, which 
had fallen noticeably last year. 


Oil—Under-average market per- 
formers in the last war, but a strong 
spot today. The clue to this better 
outlook can be read from oil import 
statistics then and now. In 1941 im- 
ports of crude oil amounted to 50.6 
million barrels, dropping sharply to 
12.3 million in 1942. In 1949, how- 
ever, crude oil imports ran to more 
than 170 million barrels, or over 
triple the 1941 figure, leading to an 
oil oversupply here. Great Britain 
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especially will have to conserve her 
supplies to the Commonwealth’s mili- 
tary preparedness, so that imports 
again will tend to diminish. Evapo- 
ration of a large part of these huge 
imports will leave domestic producers 
clear to fill military demands to a 
greater extent than after 1941. The 
industry also will benefit from expan- 
sion in synthetic rubber production. 


Rubber — Outgained the market 
in the last war, and likely to do so this 
time. Three circumstances now favor 
the industry: 1) it does not have to 
reconvert to war production; 2) the 
Government has a stockpile of natural 
rubber ; and 3) synthetic rubber out- 
put in government plants is slated to 
rise 46 per cent from present yearly 
production of 462,000 tons to 675,000 
tons. Obviously, the Government is 
seeing to it that rubber manufacturers 
will not lack either the natural or syn- 
thetic rubber to operate at capacity. 
Furthermore, Government standby 
plants can lift synthetic rubber pro- 
duction by an additional 200,000 tons 
to a total of around 875,000 tons, a 
figure which would increase present 
output nearly 90 per cent. 


Shipbuilding — Lagged behind 
the market in the last war, but 
emerges as a strong market group 
today. In 1941 shipyards were hum- 
ming with construction of merchant 
and naval vessels, and had consider- 
able order backlogs on hand. At pres- 
ent, however, ship building is at an 
extremely low ebb: as of August 1 
last contracts on hand were for only 
18 merchant vessels, naval ships were 
being built solely in Navy yards, and 
repair work had fallen 75 per cent 
under 1949, Even in an all-out war 
effort it is doubtful whether shipyards 
will see the last war’s rate of con- 
struction, because of the wartime ex- 
panded size of merchant and naval 
fleets. 

But it is the Government’s repair 
and improvement program for the 
“mothball” fleet that promises to pull 
shipyards out of their current dismal 
position. The reserve merchant fleet 
consists of approximately 2,200 ships. 
Recently the Government requested 
about $25 million to activate an esti- 
mated 200 vessels held in reserve. At 
this rate, and if all inactive merchant 
ships were to be refurnished, a total 
of over $270 million in repair work 
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may be in store for shipyards. This 
sum does not appear large, but it 
represents an immense jump from the 
dribble of current repair activity. And 
reconversions of private craft to war 
purposes would furnish more work. 
Nor will shipbuilders lack construc- 
tion orders, particularly in passenger 
ships of which there will be a deficit 
of 27 vessels compared to their 
greater number in 1941. The essen- 
tial point to remember in appraising 
the present strength in shipbuilding 
shares is not the potential volume of 
business compared to the last war’s 
peak, but that future business looms 
large in the light of today’s depressed 
activity in shipyards. 


Textile— A quiescent group in 
the last war, but has become a strong 
market spot now. Here is another 
instance of the war economy throwing 
a life belt to a sinking industry. Sales 
and earnings of textile manufacturers 
had slumped badly in 1949. Military 
orders already have been given for 35 
million yards of cotton, wool, and 
rayon cloth, larger additional will be 
forthcoming. Such business will take 
up the slack created by falling exports 
and curtailed domestic consumption. 
This means that the industry will be 
achieving sales approaching _ their 
postwar heyday. Besides, no recon- 
version of plant or equipment is 
necessary. 


War May Sidetrack 
Government Rail Suit 


Claims for rebates on low-rate wartime freight total 


more than $2 billion despite high handling costs. 


Repeal of land grant rates should mean better return 


uring the war the railroads han- 
dled a large volume of Govern- 
ment freight traffic at land-grant 
rates, which were as much as 50 per 
cent lower than those charged the 
shipping public. Roads not subject 
to land grants met these lower rates 
through reduced schedules known as 
Section 22 quotations; such traffic 
was handled on an equalized basis. 
Savings to the Government were 
consequently large. Early in the war 
they were estimated as running be- 
tween $200 million and $250 million 
annually. With freight traffic mount- 
ing, these savings later were placed 
as high as $500 million. 





Government freight proved expen- 
sive to handle. Because of the bulky 
nature of some of it, circuitous routes 
had to be found to by-pass low or 
narrow tunnels, or bridges when 
safety factors were not considered 
high enough. Through military neces- 
sity, traffic occasionally had to be 
diverted to ports other than those 
originally designated. There were 
also a number of other reasons for 
this higher-cost handling. For in- 
stance, the Erie Railroad cites that 
it bought a new steel car float in 
December 1943, only to have it re- 
quisitioned by the Government sev- 
eral months later, and since it could 
not be replaced in wartime the road 
was subjected to extra expenses in 
hauling Government freight in old 
scows, and also by hiring private 
boats. 

The Government also took over the 
Erie’s marine repair yard, requiring 
it to use makeshift repair facilities 
until a new yard could be equipped 
several years later. 

The effect of increased costs of 
handling Government freight was 
obscured by the change from deficit 
to profit on passenger traffic. While 
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freight revenues doubled, expenses in 
this department more than doubled ; 
passenger revenues, on the other 
hand, increased three times at only 
double the expense. Meanwhile the 
railroads were unable to maintain 
their properties at normal standards, 
much of this expense being unavoid- 
ably postponed. Taxes, of course, 
rose enormously, more than doubling 
in 1942 and totaling some $5.7 bil- 
lion for the four years 1942-45. Net 
income (after taxes) from all traffic, 
freight and passenger, commercial 
and govermental, fell just short of 
$2.9 billion for the period. The rate 
of return on net property invest- 
ment earned by the Class I railways, 
while higher than in the prewar 
period, averaged only 4.87 per cent 
per year. 

The Government nevertheless later 
brought 17 war freight reparations 
suits against some 900 of the nation’s 
rail carriers, claiming more than $2 
billion in alleged wartime freight 
rate overcharges. Such suits, if suc- 
cessful, would obviously consume 
practically all the net revenues real- 
ied from wartime traffic and would 
bankrupt a number of roads. Pres- 
ent cash holdings, in fact, total only 
a small fraction of this sum. At 
hearings on the suits which started 
late last year, the Government pre- 
sented some 40 tons of exhibits while 
railroad chiefs argued that increased 
wartime freight profits were fictitious 
due to heavy wear and tear on prop- 
erty, and that it was only the heavy 
volume of passenger business which 
resulted in higher net earnings. The 
case is still awaiting some means of 
settlement by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but in view of the 
present war emergency it could well 
be sidetracked. 

The land-grant rate reductions, 
meanwhile, were done away with in 
1946. Originally the Government 
gave the railroads some 131 million 
acres of public land in exchange for 
transportation by the roads at re- 
duced rates. But it is estimated that 
the value of the land has now been 
paid for several times over, not tak- 
ing into account the amount of local, 
state and Federal taxes collected 
through the development of the West 
by the railroads. The Government 
also profited through the increased 
Value of undeveloped land still in its 
POssession, 
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New 1951 


Packard's 1951 line of cars represents a $15 million investment in engineering 
and tooling. Shown above is the "200" deluxe touring sedan, on a 122-inch 
wheelbase, and with a 135-horsepower motor. 


Packard 








In the absence of land grant rate 
preferences, the railroads conceivably 
may obtain a better return on Gov- 
ernment business, Planned military 
spending for the 1950-51 fiscal year 
is not far from the $26 billion spent 
on war activities in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942. On the face 
of it, some revenue advantage to the 
railroads might occur and quite pos- 
sibly will, but it should be recognized 
nevertheless that a reduced amount 
of goods, resulting in a smaller vol- 
ume of freight units, is now forth- 
coming for the same given amount 
of cash. 


New Consideration 


Freight rates it is true, are up, 
approximately 50 per cent over 1942. 
But the rails will now have to con- 
sider Government requests based on 
Section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act under which the roads may 
enter into written contracts provid- 
ing lower rates to the Government 
for the haulage of war traffic. While 
the roads are not required to do so, 
they can hardly escape from it with- 
out breaking long-established rate 
tradition. And in view of the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is still sitting on the freight 
rate case held over from last year, 
the Government still holds a club 
over the lines. The chances are, 


therefore, that it will not wish to be 
treated as an ordinary commercial 
shipper throughout the current situa- 
tion in Korea. 

The military services already are 
reported to be asking for lower rates 
to move war material, i.e., goods 
which have little or no bearing on 
ordinary peacetime activities, and it 
may well be that some of the roads 
have granted reductions without an- 
nouncing the fact to anyone outside 
the transaction. As time goes on, 
more of these special rates probably 
will be asked. But with recent litigi- 
ous rate history in mind, railroad 
executives have asked their legal de- 
partments to outline ways and means 
to obtain binding commitments from 
the Government on rates for the 
movement of war material. What 
they wish to avoid, of course, is any 
comeback from the General Account- 
ing Office, which is likely to base its 
findings on the traditional bases for 
estimating rail freight costs without 
taking into account the increased ex- 
pense arising from emergency and 
occasionally from make-shift meas- 
ures. 

The way the whole thing works 
out will, of course, make railroad 
history. Right now the roads are 
under pressure to lower their regular 
schedules, and the chances are that 
they will. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Tel. & Tel. A 

This high grade utility equity has 
definite attraction for income; recent 
price, 153. (Pays $9 per an.) On 
September 1 the A. T. & T. system 
will place in service the world’s long- 
est microwave radio relay link, com- 
prising an 838-mile chain of towers 
between New York City and Chicago. 
This project, which cost $12 million, 
will supplement coaxial cable routes 
between the East and Midwest. The 
new link will be able to handle hun- 
dreds of telephone conversations and 
several television programs and ulti- 
mately will be part of the main televi- 
sion route across the country. Al- 
though the Denver-San Francisco 
route is in its preliminary stage, en- 
gineers estimate that coast-to-coast 
service will be established in the latter 
part of 1951. 


Atlantic Refining B 

Improving crude position and fa- 
vorable longer term earnings outlook 
place stock in attractive position; re- 
cent price, 59. (Pd. or decl. $2 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Profitable 
Venezuelan operations, abetted by 
larger domestic sales and lower oper- 
ating expenses, resulted in a sharp 
earnings increase in the first half of 
1950 to $6.27 per share vs. $4.34 in 
the same period a year ago. As a re- 
sult of this improvement as well as 
the liquidation of all short term loans 
on June 30 last, (outstanding in the 
amount of $18 million at the close of 
June 1949), the management recently 
boosted the quarterly dividend rate to 
75 cents a share from the 50-cent rate 
in effect since the latter part of 1948. 


Bankers Trust . 

Consolidation will improve the ba- 
sic position and the shares are suitable 
for those seeking tncome and market 
stability; now 47 bid. (Pd. $1.50 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.80.) 


* Bank stocks’ not rated. 
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Stockholders of Bankers Trust and 
Lawyers Trust will vote on a merger 
of these institutions at a special meet- 
ing September 14. A two-thirds vote 
of shareholders of each bank is re- 
quired to effect the consolidation. 
Lawyers Trust holders will receive 
$68.09 a share, the adjusted book val- 
ue based on an appraisal of assets and 
liabilities at the close of business Au- 
gust 10. The merger will give Bankers 
about 14,000 new customers, approxi- 
mately $75 million in deposits and 
four new offices. The plan also calls 
for merger of County Safe Deposit 
Company, operating vaults at three 
Lawyers’ offices, with Bankers Safe 
Deposit Company. 


Boeing Airplane C+ 

Although speculative, stock repre- 
sents one of the leading manufactur- 
ers of heavy bombers and transports ; 
recent price, 35. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.) For expansion 
of its Seattle research and manufac- 
turing facilities company will spend 
$3 million, $1.5 million of which will 
be used to enlarge the company- 
owned wind tunnel. The remainder 
will be applied to the purchase of new 
machines and tools and additional of- 
fice space. Earnings for this year 
have shown sharp improvement, with 
profits in the first half rising to $5.51 
a Share from 61 cents a share a year 


ago. Backlog at June 30, 1950 
amounted to $319.5 million. (Also 
FW, May 17.) 

Crucible Steel Cc 


Stock represents a marginal pro- 
ducer in a cyclical industry, but com- 
pany will benefit from a continuing 
high level of demand for steel; cur- 
rent price, 27. (No divs. since 1945.) 
Crucible and Remington Arms have 
announced plans to form a jointly 
owned company which will produce 
titanium metal and its alloys. Cer- 
tain plant facilities of Crucible will 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


be utilized for processing titanium 
products and sales will be handled 
through the Bridgeport (Conn.) of- 
fices of Remington Arms. However, 
all of the new affiliate’s operations 
will eventually be transferred to 
Pittsburgh. Company earned $2.63 
a share in the first six months of 
1950 compared with $2.39 reported 
a year earlier. After payment next 
September 30 of 62% cents on ar- 
rears, plus a regular $1.25 quarterly 
payment, there will remain only $1.25 
of accumulated preferred dividends. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

At 59, shares are quoted close to 
the 1947-1950 high, but are not over- 
priced in relation to earnings. (Pd. 
$3 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $4.) 
Although sales increased only ten 
per cent in the six months ended June 
30, profits were up 46 per cent to 
$5.08 per share vs. $3.24; the latest 
earnings are after a charge of $1.06 
a share for restricted foreign profits, 
while in 1949 devaluation losses 
amounting to $1.32 a share were off- 
set by a credit from reserves. Pre- 
payment of $5 million of funded debt 
left $95 million outstanding as of 
June 30. Plants are now operating 
at capacity and continuation of heavy 
tire demand could make 1950 the 
best year since 1947 when net was 
$14.56 a share before reserve for 
foreign losses. (Also FW, April 12.) 


International Paper B 

Nearby operating prospects are fe- 
vorable and this businessman's coii- 
mitment (now 57) merits retention. 
A 25 per cent stock dividend as well 
as an increased quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents (previous rate was 62% 
cents) will be paid September 22 
to stock of record August 25; the 
cash dividend will be paid on all 
outstanding shares, including those 
to be issued for the stock dividend. 
Record profits of $4.68 a share were 
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reported in the January-June period 
of 1950 vs. $3.40 in the comparable 
1949 period, the latter figure adjusted 
to reflect the 2-for-1 split last Decem- 
ber. The new mill recently opened 
at Natchez, Miss., will help maintain 
the company’s strong position as a 
supplier of dissolving pulp for syn- 
thetic textiles, cellophane and plas- 
tics. (Also FW, May 31.) 


Kennecott Copper B 


Company is a low-cost producer, 
and the common 1s one of the best 
situated in the group; current price, 
65. (Pd. or decl. $3.25 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $4, incl. $3 special.) 
Increased prices helped company 
chalk up earnings of $3.49 a share 
for the first six months as compared 
to $2.15 in the same period last year. 
Although it is not fully integrated 
in that it has no refineries, one with 
a capacity of 144,000 tons is now 
planned. Kennecott expects, through 
a 67 per cent owned subsidiary, to 
start operations on a large ilmenite 
deposit, averaging 35 per cent ti- 
tanium oxide and 40 per cent iron. 
Company is second largest producer 
of molybdenum (an important alloy 
used in steel manufacture) and re- 
covers considerable gold, silver and 
zinc from primary copper operations. 


Lamson Corporation C+ 


Price of 8 on the N. Y. Curb com- 
pares with net working capital of $11 
per share, but stock is not of invest- 
ment grade. (Pd. 30c thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, 60c.) Company man- 
ufactures pneumatic tubes for use in 
handling messages and mail as well 
as conveyor equipment which expe- 
dites the handling of materials and 
supplies. Business retrenchment in 
1949 resulted in a 23 per cent decline 
in sales, but 5.6 per cent was earned 
on the $5.4 million of sales, resulting 
in net of $1.13 a share vs. $1.86 in 
1948. In the first half of 1950, an 
improved second quarter brought 
profits up to 35 cents a share com- 
pared with 45 cents a year earlier. 


Unfilled orders at June 30 totaled 
$1.9 million. 


Niagara Mohawk Power C+ 

Although unseasoned, stock offers 
good growth and a satisfactory re- 
turn; recent price, 21. (Pays 35c 
qu.) Company has commenced con- 
struction of a new steam-electric gen- 
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erating station on the Hudson River 
just below Albany, N. Y. Total cost 
of this project is estimated at $27 
million, with completion scheduled for 
late 1952. The new plant will consist 
of two 80,000 kilowatt units, with ul- 
timate expansion to four similar units 
contemplated. This addition is part 
of company’s $175 million postwar 
expansion program which will aug- 
ment generating capacity by some 
600,000 kilowatts by 1952. On com- 
pletion of this program steam-electric 
generating capacity will have been 
increased almost 100 per cent since 
the prewar period. 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+ 


Stock has merit for income ; recent 
price, 32. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Company will 
expend some $50 million on three 
new 100,000 kilowatt steam generat- 
ing units which will be installed dur- 
ing the next three years. This proj- 
ect alone will permit attainment of 
reserves sufficient to service the op- 
erating area even under the driest 
conditions heretofore on record. In 
the twelve months ended June 30, 
both gross revenues and net income 
scored substantial gains with the 
former up some $9.6 million and net 
rising to $2.73 a share vs. $2.16 a 
share on an average share capitaliza- 
tion in the 1948-49 period. 


Quaker Oats A 


This financially strong processor 
occupies a dominant position, and the 
common at 109 is @ blue chip. (Pd. 
$4 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $5.50.) 
A new chemical plant for the manu- 
facture of furfural is to be built in 
Omaha. When completed in 1951, it 
will be fifteenth major company unit 
operating in this country. The 
processing of furfural (derived from 
agricultural wastes such as corn cobs, 
oats, cottonseed and rice hulls) con- 
tributes importantly to Quaker in- 


‘come. The chemical is used by nylon 


manufacturers, oil refiners, plastic 
firms and synthetic rubber makers. 


Superior Steel C+ 

Stock is among the more speculative 
steel industry umts, but nearby pros- 
pects justify retention; price, 14. (Pd. 
25c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.) 
Second quarter profits climbed to 92 
cents a share, almost double the 48 
cents reported in the initial three 


months of 1950. A new hot rolled 
strip mill is contributing to increased 
operating efficiency and enabled Su- 
perior to set a new sales record of 
$10.5 million for the January-June 
period. Recent price increases on 
nickel alloy steels, hot and cold rolled 
strip and other items will be reflected 
in the results of succeeding quarters. 
The 1949 deficit of $2.39 a share was 
due to lower sales, price reductions 
and the cost of getting the new mill 


into operation. 


Vulcan Detinning B 


Shares constitute a well situated 
business cycle issue, currently priced 
at 42. (Pd. 80c thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.20.) Stockholders have 
approved a 2-for-1 split of the com- 
pany’s stock and retirement of all 
outstanding seven per cent preferred 
tendered at $32.50 per share. Au- 
thorized common stock will be in- 
creased to 500,000 $10 par shares, 
of which 322,580 will be outstanding 
following the split. Continental Can, 
which owns 59 per cent of the com- 
mon and 52 per cent of the preferred, 
plans to tender all of its preferred 
holdings but will sell only part of its 
common stock interest in the com- 
pany. Vulcan recovers the com- 
ponent metals of waste tin plate, and 
under terms of a contract with Con- 
tinental purchases the entire supply 
of waste tin plate from the latter’s 
plants. Two 35-cent dividends have 
been voted on the new common be- 
sides the 80 cents on present stock. 


Western Auto Supply B 

Although sensitive to cylical fac- 
tors, stock represents a growth sit- 
uation; recent price, 43. (Pays 75c 
qu.) A new monthly record was es- 
tablished by July sales exceeding $18 
million, 62 per cent higher than a 
year ago and better than the previous 
record mark established in December 
1949. Of course, largely responsible 
for this abnormal upsurge was the 
demand for major household appli- 
ances, tires and batteries. Sales for 
the first seven months of 1950 also 
attained a new record with volume 
30.6 per cent greater than the cor- 
responding period in 1949. Helped 
by the opening of 20 new stores and 
the addition of some 300 dealers, 
comparisons over the rest of this 
year should continue on a satisfactory 
basis. 
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Most Bread Bakers 
Show Drab Results 


Earnings affected by promotional costs in effort to 


regain market lost in 1949 strike. Food rationing in 


last war helped industry, and profit margins held up 


or nine years, beginning in 1940, 

the four leading bread bakers 
made successive gains in dollar sales 
without a break in the upward climb. 
By the end of 1948, sales were 153 
per cent ahead of those of 1939, the 
low prewar year. Since the group is a 
volatile one, with product prices inuch 
more stable than costs of raw mate- 
rials such as flour, earnings are an- 
other story. In any case, a 21-week 
delivery strike in the New York 
metropolitan area last year changed 
the course of the industry’s financial 
history. 

The strike, which lasted from Feb- 
ruary 28 to July 23, closed four plants 
of Continental Baking Company 
(seriously affecting two others), four 
of General Baking, four of Purity 
Baking’s major plants in the New 
York area, and two of Ward Baking. 
The reduction in 1949 profits and 
sales, compared with 1948, com- 
mented Continental Baking, “was sub- 
stantially attributable to the strike.” 
The effects of the walkout, the long- 
est and most costly ever experienced 
by the industry, have persisted. New 
Yorkers did not want for bread dur- 
ing the strike, and other suppliers 
therefore benefited. 

This meant the loss of some portion 
of the New York market, which the 
major baking companies have been 
endeavoring to recapture through in- 
creased advertising and promotional 
work. Such added expenses narrowed 
profit margins so that with only one 
exception, earnings for the first half 
of this year have dropped below those 
of the year-earlier period despite the 
fact that 1949 results were directly 
affected by the strike. Purity Bak- 
eries, the only company to show a 
year-to-year gain, has benefited from 
sales of its profitable Browmn’n Serve 
rolls which have been aggressively 
promoted both in its retail stores and 
through grocery outlets. 
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Hepes & dae 

Narrowed margins are attributable 
not only to heavier promotional ex- 
penses but to successive wage in- 
creases which by the middle of this 
year had forced a one-cent rise in 
bread prices. Wages were raised in 
1948, in 1949 and again in 1950, and 
labor expense is considered the most 
important segment of the increase in 
costs. And while ingredient costs 
have been lower than in 1947, whole- 
sale prices are again advancing. The 
largest ingredient expense is for 
bread flour, the second largest (about 
one-fifth as much) for milk, closely 
followed by shortening and sugar. 
About half as much is spent for eggs 
as for sugar, then comes cake flour 
and yeast. Salt and flavoring are 
minor items. The price of all prin- 
cipal commodities has been firm to 
higher since the start of the Korean 


war. While it is a little too early to 
forecast results for the full year in- 
asmuch as many changes can still oc- 
cur, the chances are that reports will 
be mixed at best, and that only one 
or two of the major companies will 
do as well as in 1949. Comparisons 
of the latter half of the year with 
the similar 1949 period, however, 
may be helped by the fact that the 
effects of the strike narrowed results 
one year ago owing to the effort made 
to win back lost markets. Continen- 
tal Baking reported earnings of only 
80 cents per share in the approxi- 
mate third-quarter period of last year, 
General 25 cents and Purity 74 cents. 

Looking back to the period of the 
last war, the industry can recall a 
strong demand for bakery products 
because of food rationing restrictions 
and shortages of other foods available 
to civilians. Profit margins held up 
quite well for a time but were on the 
downtrend in 1944 and 1945 owing to 
difficulties in obtaining adequate labor 
supplies and sufficient basic ingredi- 
ents, particularly sugar and shorten- 
ing, so that more expensive substi- 
tutes were occasionally used. And 
while certain lines of goods were 
eliminated, these were largely sweet 
goods, in which profit margins are 
ordinarily much better than for bread. 

While the experience of every 
company was not the same, most of 
them realized good earnings early in 
the war. For Continental, Purity and 
Ward, earnings declined in 1944 and 
1945, reviving sharply in common 
with the rest of the industry in 1946 
when loaf size reductions, ceiling 
price adjustments and price revisions 
on cake widened margins. Absence 
of excess profits taxes permitted sub- 
stantial expansion in net income for 
the full year, and liberal year-end 
dividend payments were distributed. 
The percentage of net to sales for all 
four companies during the war was 
only 3.2 on an average due to higher 
taxes. For the four years since the 
war it has been 4.2 per cent, which is 


The Leading Bread Bakers Compared 


m— Sale 
(Millions) 
Company: 1948 1949 
Continental Baking . $161.2 $154.3 
General Baking ...... 110.5 106.0 
Purity Bakeries ...... 74.6 67.3 
Ward Baking ........ 86.1 80.3 





* Paid or declared to August 23. a—28 weeks. 


c——Earned Per Share———, 


-7-Annual~ Six Months-~, -—Dividends—, Recent 


1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
$5.84 $3.86 $1.73 $1.20 $1.15 $0.80 16 
2.56 1.52 0.54 0.18 0.85 0.45 10 
4.93 3.63 a1.78 al1.98 240 1.80 31 
4.63 3.85 a1.73 b1.29 2.00 0.50 16 


b—27 weeks. 
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more in line with the prewar experi- 
ence. Two companies, meanwhile, 
greatly improved their capital struc- 
ture. Continental cut the number oi 
outstanding preferred shares in half 
and reduced the dividend rate from 
$8 to $5.50 per share. Ward Baking 
(which like Continental, had been a 
marginal operator before the war) 
substituted approximately 63,000 
shares of 534 per cent preferred stock 


(plus debentures and a new issue of 
common) for 255,808 shares of $7 
preferred. The debenture issue has 
since been redeemed. 

From the nature of the industry, 
future prospects for the bread bakers 
can be classed only as somewhat un- 
certain, but it is apparent that the 
group is on a better footing than at 
the start of World War II. Net in- 
come of all four companies advanced 


High Yield from Sinclair 


Stock is not of the highest quality in its group, but 


i this is largely offset by the return of nearly seven 


per cent from a dividend being covered by wide margin 


ommon stock of the Sinclair Oil 
Corporation has moved upward 
in recent weeks to levels close to the 
20-year high of 32%, set in 1948, and 
from which it sold off to last year’s 
low of 187%. Even at its current high 
price, speaking relatively, the issue af- 
fords a liberal return of just under 
seven per cent. 

The full year’s dividend at the an- 
nual rate of $2 per share was more 
than earned in the first six months of 
this year, and present prospects sug- 
gest that the full year will make a 
somewhat better showing than 1949, 
despite the fact that earnings in the 
first half did not quite equal the first 
half of last year. Sales and profits 
were on the upgrade during the sec- 
ond quarter and the trend is continu- 
ing. 

Restrictions Modified 


In the latter part of last year and 
over much of the first six months this 
year, crude production was restricted 
by curtailed allowables in several 
states, but the rising demand for pe- 
troleum and its products, even before 
the Korean situation developed, has 
caused State quota officials to mod- 
trate the restrictions and to set larg- 
er monthly production quotas. 

Restricted domestic production ad- 
versely affects Sinclair more than the 
average because of its normally heavy 
reliance on purchased crude oil to 
meet refinery needs. In 1949 its do- 
mestic production of 30.3 million bar- 
tels was 3.4 million barrels less than 
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in 1948, while its total production, 
domestic and foreign (Venezuelan 
mainly), totaling 34.7 million barrels, 
was equivalent to only 36.5 per cent 
of refinery needs. This compared 
with company production in 1948 of 
39.1 million barrels, equivalent to 
41.4 per cent of 1948 refinery 
throughput. Now that domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil is on the upgrade, 
Sinclair’s margin position should 
show progressive betterment. Im- 
proved products prices, as compared 
with the 1949 average, along with the 
indicated rise in unit sales, are other 
favorable factors in the near term po- 
sition of Sinclair, as with the oil in- 
dustry generally. 





Sinclair Oil 


Sales Per Divi- -—Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $196.8 $2.82 $2.25 45 —2l 
1932.. a133.1 a0.05 None 9 —4 
1937.. 2418 148 0.90 17%—7 
1938.. 2148 0.55 080 103%4— 7 
1939.. 215.3 0.55 0.80 9R— 6% 
1940.. 219.0 0.28 0.72% 8%— 5% 
1941.. 258.8 1.25 0.50 6%— 5 
1942.. 2768 1.43 0.50 74%— 4% 
1943.. 326.9 185 050 13%—7 
1944.. 4104 229 080 16 —10% 
1945.. 4063 131 100 21%—14% 
1946.. 376.5 2.31 100 20%—15 
1947.. 488.4 438 100 18%—14 
1948.. 636.6 6.77 2.00 32%—15 
1949.. 5845 452 2.00 24%—18% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1949.. $287.7 $2.44... 
1950.. 311.1 2.37 b$1.5 


a—Eleven months ended December 31. 
Includes $0.50 paid Aug. 15. 


eee eer eens 


c30%4—21% 


Ries 
c—To August 23. 





moderately (13 per cent) during the 
four war years compared with the 
four prewar, and the chances are that 
earnings will again revive even under 
some form of controls. Save for Pur- 
ity Bakeries, a dividend payer since 
1928, the shares are of somewhat 
speculative quality, and the group 
lacks any particular attraction despite 
the generous yields that are available 
at present prices. 


Sinclair’s crude position is expect- 
ed to improve over the next several 
years. Last year the company virtu- 
ally completed the expansion and 
modernization program begun at the 
end of World War II, and carried 
on at a four-year outlay of $318 mil- 
lion—of which $73.2 million was 
spent in 1949. Sinclair also is pre- 
paring a broad program for expand- 
ing and modernizing its service sta- 
tion system, $10 million having been 
appropriated for this purpose in 
June. 

Significant of the transition of the 
national economy from a peacetime 
basis to one of defense, Sinclair an- 
nounced on August 3 that its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, the Sinclair Rub- 
ber Company, is reactivating the 
Houston, Tex., butadiene plant built 
for the Government during the war 
and operated by Sinclair under con- 
tract with the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany. The plant has a rated capacity 
of 50,000 tons of butadiene annually, 
sufficient to make 60,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber, but operated for sus- 
tained periods at an annual rate of 
65,000 tons of butadiene. At the 
same time the company announced it 
had received from the Navy a $6 mil- 
lion order for aviation fuel and motor 
gasoline, in addition to contracts for 
lubricants and other petroleum prod- 
ucts. 


Early History 


The Sinclair organization dates 
back to the early days of World War 
I. In 1919 Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation was formed as a holding 
company to take over three Sinclair 
companies. In 1932, the title was 
changed to Consolidated Oil Corpo- 
ration and this was altered, in 1943, 
to the present name. Through the 
years management has steadily striv- 

Please turn to page 26 
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U.N. The outbreak of hostili- 
Must Stand ties in Korea has re- 

solved itself into a 
The Test major test for the 


United Nations. Whether this or- 
ganization can endure the present 
situation or whether it will finally 
be forced into oblivion like the 
League of Nations, the Hague Con- 
ferences and similar efforts to bring 
the nations of the world together for 
an enduring peace, is the big ques- 
tion today. 

The Korean War is being fought 
under a United Nations banner. 
Aside from Russia and her few dis- 
sident satellite nations, the other 
members of this world organization 
are united. 

The test consists of how firmly the 
member nations committed to re- 
establishing peace in Korea will stick 
together in their decision to invoke 
the enforcement provision of the 
United Nations Charter (this pro- 
vides that when all other means have 
failed, the U. N. may call upon the 
member nations to take collective 
armed action against an aggressor), 
a provision which was sorely missing 
from the League Covenant. If they 
are not merely providing lip service, 
then the U. N. will survive with fly- 
ing colors. 

They have promised to contribute 
military forces as well as to furnish 
war materials. American G. I.’s, how- 
ever, who have been bearing the brunt 
of the battle in this Asiatic hot spot, 
alongside of brave South Korean sol- 
diers, are wondering when these 
promised fighting-force contributions 
will show up for battle. 

This is why there is a crisis form- 
ing in the U. N. and why our people 
wonder how it is going to be met. 
It would indeed be a bitter pill for 
us to swallow if it should turn out 
that this world peace organization has 
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faltered in its steps toward its goal. 
There is a fervent prayer on the lips 
of all peace-loving people that the 
United Nations will prove to be 


united in the fullest sense of the 

term. 

Hoover Even though former 

At President Herbert 
. Hoover recently 

Seventy-six reached _ the seventy- 


sixth milestone in an active and color- 
ful life, his vigor of mind, clearness 
of thought and keen interest in the 
well-being of our country has never 
lagged. 

No individual in national life in 
the passing half century has evi- 
denced such mental stature as has 
Herbert Hoover—and increasingly 
every year he is being regarded with 
more and more esteem by the people 
of our nation. 

Politics has little concern for him 
now. He has had his cup filled with 
it in the past—part honey and part 
vinegar—for it was his misfortune to 
take the office of President upon the 
culmination of a boom period that 
swept in the severest depression in 
our history. 

And although no man has_ been 
smeared so unfairly during a cam- 
paign for re-election as was this 
former chief executive, still there was 
never a place in his heart for bitter- 
ness. 

There are many individuals today 
who believe that had he been re- 
elected to office we would have been 
spared much of the grief of the years 
that followed. 

Like Bernard Baruch, our other 
elder statesman, he is always ready 
to tender his services to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Baruch, incidentally, also 
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celebrated a birthday recently—his 
eightieth. In the prime of life, these 
men are never afraid to offer con- 
structive criticism, and in that re- 
spect they comprise our loyal opposi- 
tion. 

We are indebted to Herbert 
Hoover for showing us how to be 
loyal Americans over and above any 
other personal ambitions we might 
have. 


An Old Frederick H. Ertel, the 
Associate Oldest associate of Fi- 
on NANCIAL Wor p, passed 


away in Mount Vernon, 
New York, recently at the ripe old 
age of 98, just two years short of 
the century mark. For years, until 
he retired on a pension many years 
ago, he represented this publication 
in Chicago. 

1 regarded him not only as one of 
my most valuable and faithful em- 
ployes, but also as a personal and in- 
timate friend whose counsel during 
the early days of our publication—a 
time when it was struggling not only 
for mere existence but also to gain 
an important niche in the field of 
finance—proved of inestimable worth. 
He had a clear and sound mind right 
up to just a few days before his lamp 
of life went out. 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, Mr. 
Ertel came to America early in life. 
He joined the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch as a field representative and 
later started his own financial publi- 
cation covering the farm mortgage 
field. Following this venture he 
joined Frnanctat Wortp as its 
Western representative. 

Although with his loss there is 
compensation in knowing that our 
friendship was an unbroken bond for 
so many years, nevertheless, after so 
long a period of intimacy with Mr. 
Ertel, I shall sorely miss him. 
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New Building Supports 


The Cement Companies 


Sales should continue at high levels for some time “ 


to come even though another war wouldn't bring as 


much need for military installations as in 1942-43 


he cement companies tradition- 
Tatty prosper on volume. When 
volume begins to shrink, a high rate 
of overhead eats into income and 
profits are rapidly reduced. When 
capacity in use averages 84 per cent 
of potential as in 1948, or 83 per cent 
as in 1949, or 90 and 93 per cent as 
in May and June, respectively, of 
this year, profits are substantial and 
good dividends are assured. 

Owing to lower rates of output 
from December through March, the 
percentage of capacity used for all 
1950 is not likely to be any higher 
than that of last year, but actual ca- 
pacity is greater and new records for 
production and shipments were set 
for the first half of this year. Never 
before had January-June production 
exceeded 100 million barrels, and 
since output and shipments are al- 
most invariably greater in the final 
half, last year’s figures—which repre- 
sent the standing record—are bound 
to be exceeded. 


Busy Days Ahead 


There is no doubt that demand will 
hold up. Engineering construction 
awards for highways, as compiled by 
Engineering News-Record, were up 
38 per cent for the first 33 weeks over 
the similar period last year. Total 
public work, which consists largely of 
heavy construction requiring substan- 
tial quantities of cement, was up 13 
per cent over the year-earlier figure, 
and total public and private had ad- 
vanced 44 per cent. 

The Korean situation is not expect- 
ed to create any slackening of demand 
for projects requiring cement. Mili- 
tary public works scheduled for this 
year will probably amount to not 
much over $200 million, but defense 
needs have stimulated action on the 
More important road building, such 
as the new Washington-Baltimore 
Parkway connecting - with Fort 
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Meade and Baltimore’s tiew airport. 
The Bureau of Public Roads is pre- 
paring a report on essential road- 
building which doubtless will list con- 
siderable volume in that category. 
Since the planned amount of military 
work is small, the maximum amount 
of essential civilian work can be per- 
mitted without interfering with it. 
And talk of bomb shelters is in terms 
of reinforced concrete structures. 
Excess capacity has been a source 
of price weakness in the past, but due 
to the 1948 Supreme Court decision 
which resulted in f.o.b. plant prices, 
the industry has been hesitant about 
building new plants until assured of a 
reasonably active market within a giv- 
en area. Some plants have been mod- 
ernized for the sake of increased effi- 
ciency, and mo~e capacity has been 
added by installing new kilns. Lone 


Star Cement, for example, has in- 
creased capacity in New Orleans, 
Dallas, Brazil and elsewhere by about 
2% million barrels. A new plant be- 
ing built at Roanoke, Virginia, will be 
placed in operation early next year. 
Lehigh Portland has installed a new 
kiln at Mataline Falls, Washington, 
to help provide the million and a 
quarter barrels of cement which the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation has 
asked for Hungry Horse Dam in 
western Montana. Pennsylvania- 
Dixie spent some $1 million in im- 
proving a plant acquired from the 
West Penn Cement Company and 
placed it back in operation last fall. 
General Portland Cement has in- 
creased its capacity by two and a 
quarter million barrels since organi- 
zation of the company in February, 
1947. Total industry capacity never- 
theless is still around 20 million bar- 
rels short of what it was in the early 
thirties. On the other hand, the in- 
dustry is producing about three times 
as much cement. 


Financial Picture 


Up to 1947, when new production 
and shipment records were set, the 
industry’s biggest year was 1942 ow- 
ing to the high volume of military in- 
stallations. Results from 1943 
through 1945 were rather poor on 
account of the curbs on building but 
the cement makers have done very 
well since. A comparison of balance 
sheet items, taking 1949 and the 
record war year of 1942, shows that 
current assets of four leading compa- 
nies (excluding General Portland) 
have increased by $7.5 million, while 
current liabilities are up by only $1 
million so that net working capital 
has increased by $6.5 million, or 15 
per cent. Cash is up $3.6 million, or 
20 per cent. Only one company, 
Pennsylvania-Dixie, had any long- 
term debt in 1942—$4.2 million— 
and that is now reduced to $1.25 mil- 
lion. Dollar sales have increased of 


Fiscal Spotlight on the Cement Companies 








-—Sales—, Earned Per Share, 

(Millions) c—Annual—, -Six-Months— -—Dividend—, Recent 

Company: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Alpha Portland.. $19.3 $20.7 $4.66 $5.52 a$5.68 a$5.31 $2.50 $1.20 31 
Gen. Portland... 19.5 21.3 422 5.05 2.50 3.06 2.50 1.50 32 
Lehigh Portland 384 41.0 5.96 6.67 2.51 2.94 2.50 1.50 40 
Lone Star ...... 54.6 64.0 »b8.18 b10.34 b4.95 5.00 450 3.621% 70 
Penn.-Dixie .... 18.5 18.0 486 4.37 1.78 2.09 1.75 0.90 22 

*Paid or declared to August 23. a—12 months ended June 30. b—Before adjustment for foreign 


exchange. 
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course, due to higher prices, although 
the cost of coal and labor has ad- 
vanced still more. At $2.23 a barrel 
or thereabouts for cement, sales last 
year totaled $143.7 million for the 
four companies against $82.8 million 
in 1942, a gain of 73.5 per cent. Ow- 
ing to greater efficiency and the aban- 
donment of certain poorly-situated 
and worn out plants, operating costs 
in the meantime advanced only 62.1 
per cent, while net earnings forged 


upward by 186 per cent aided by low- 
er taxes. Due to Pennsylvania- 
Dixie’s recapitalization, net per share 
went up even more—from $7.65 to 
$26.90 for the four companies as a 
group. Dividends aggregating $6.25 
per share in 1942 compare with 
$11.25 paid last year. 

The cement companies, therefore, 
are not only financially stronger than 
at the end of their best war year but 
have greatly increased their earning 


Celanese—Growth Stock 


Postwar expansion and integration have improved company's 


basic position, although cyclical nature of textile field and 


leveraged capitalization can cause wide earnings swings 


| Someret is booming for the rayon 
producers. Second quarter out- 
put reached a new peak for the in- 
dustry as a whole with all divisions 
operating at or near peak levels with 
the exception of viscose high ten- 
acity yarn. Celanese, the country’s 
largest producer of acetate rayon, has 
participated fully in the record de- 
mand prevailing thus far in 1950. 
Company plants have been operating 
at virtual capacity since January; 
sales are up markedly from last year 
and profits for the first six months 
were better than four times the earn- 
ings reported in the comparable 
months of 1949, 


Advance Consistent 


Recent performance of Celanese 
indicates that the strong growth trend 
of the company which was _inter- 
rupted in 1949 has now been re- 
sumed. Sales of the corporation had 
shown a consistent advance for more 
than ten years until a slump oc- 
curred in the textile market late in 
the first quarter of last year. 

In the spring and early summer 
months of 1949, fears of a business 
recession caused textile buyers to shy 
away from making any purchases ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. As 
a consequence, sales and profits of 
fabric and yarn makers fell off sharp- 
ly. Celanese, which has a leveraged 
capital structure, felt the effects of 
the changed situation severely. Op- 
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erations for the March-June period 
resulted in a deficit of 11 cents per 
common share as contrasted with 
profits of 95 cents pe: share in the 
first quarter. And for the first time 
in the postwar period, Celanese did 
not find it necessary to allocate its 
production to company customers. 
Conditions improved during the 
third quarter, net for the period 
equaling 75 cents a common share 
and markets returned to normal in 
the October-December months enab- 
ling the company to report earnings 
of $3.19 per share for the year. An 





Celanese Corporation 





Earned 
Sales Per Divi- -Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. N.R. $0.40 None 23 —8 
1932... (NX. 0.38 None 5%Y— &% 
1937.. $34.0 0.82 $0.90 164%— 5% 
1938.. 33.1 D0.04 None 10%— 3% 
1939.. 41.4 1.22 a0.20 12%— 5% 
1940.. 50.7 1.26 a0.50 144— 8 
1941.. 71.5 1.61 0.80 11%— 7% 
1942.. 86.2 1.37 0.80 113%— 6 
1943.. 94.6 1.13 0.80 16%—1034 
1944.. 101.7 1.15 a0.20 16%—125% 
1945.. 104.2 133 0.80 . 26%—14% 
1946.. 135.2 2.36 0.90 3354—18%4 
1947.. 181.1 3.83 1.30 28%—17% 
1948.. 230.4- 6.61 2.20 391%4—22 
1949.. 171.3 3.19 2.40 3434—23% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1949.. $73.8 $0.84 sue ttiad. dads. 
1950.. 105.6 3.61 b$1.80 c38%—29% 
a—Plus stock. b—Paid or declared to August 
23. e-—To August 23. N.R.—Not reported. 


D-—Delficit. 








capacity and are more stably situated, 
with only a moderate addition to 
physical plant. Demand for building 
construction, paving and conservation 
projects promises to hold up very 
well with little interference for the 
present from military work. Should 
the necessity arise for a much larger 
volume of military installations, 
cement shipments could well take an- 
other spurt, as was the case in 1941] 
and 1942. 


allocation system on orders booked 
became necessary once more in the 
third quarter and has been in opera- 
tion up to the present. 

For the past five years, Celanese 
has carried on an intensive program 
of expansion and integration which 
is now near completion; outlays for 
such purposes aggregated over $115 
million. 

Until the mid-1940s, Celanese was 
dependent upon outside sources for 
its raw materials. Recognizing the un- 
desirability of such a situation, man- 
agement embarked on an ambitious 
program to integrate operations after 
the close of World War II. An im- 
portant chemical plant was con- 
structed at Bishop, Texas to supply 
Celanese with acetic acid and acetic 
anhydride—the basic chemicals in the 
creation of cellulose acetate. And 
new plastics, staple fiber and filament 
yarn plants were built and new facili- 
ties were added to existing units. 


Control Improved 


With the completion of these in- 
novations, the company has enjoyed 
better control over costs and raw ma- 
terials. However, the company’s sta- 
tus will improve even further upon 
the completion of its venture in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Cellulose derived from 
wood pulp is the primary raw ma- 
terial in the manufacture of acetate 
rayon. Confronted with a growing 
world shortage of cellulose in 1947, 
the company made plans to obtain its 
own source. 

Arrangements were made with the 
Government of British Columbia for 
a forest management license permit- 
ting use of large tracts of forest to 
provide timber for a cellulose plant 
and the company purchased a site 

Please turn to page 22 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Despite higher taxes and economic controls, inflation 


potential will continue to grow. Better grade issues 


affording liberal yields are still the most desirable 


Once again the market has proved that its 
initial response to unexpected news is not always 
a reliable guide as to its future action. After a 
decline of 26.89 points in the two weeks following 
the outbreak of war in Korea, the industrial aver- 
age has forged ahead steadily to regain practically 
all of the loss. The rails, on the other hand, after 
an initial loss of 4.61 points now stand at a level 
approximately 7 points above the pre-Korean 
figure and at a peak since July 1948. 


The abrupt reversal of the trend in such a 
short period of time reflects a shift in investment 
thinking rather than any change in fundamental 
factors. First thoughts were largely directed to- 
ward the certainty of higher corporate taxes, 
the shifting of the economy to a war basis and the 
effect that these measures would have in curtailing 
corporate profits and dividends. Calmer appraisal 
of the outlook, however, brought the realization 
that in spite of these factors business activity would 
continue at peak levels for an indefinite period, 
aggregate corporate earnings and dividend pay- 
ments were unlikely to recede much from current 
record totals and that sound dividend paying equi- 
ties were still desirable holdings in the face of the 
growing inflation potential. 


Prior to the war, wages and prices had been 
edging upward spurred by record consumer de- 
mand. This trend has been further accelerated 
since by forward buying and hoarding which, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, touched 
off a sharp upsurge in civilian demand for both 
industrial and consumer goods. While some of the 
initial scare buying has subsided, demand is still 
well above a year ago although the impact of 
new military spending hasn’t even been felt as yet. 


Some idea of what this will mean may be 
obtained from testimony recently released disclos- 
ing that Government officials estimate that over-all 
defense costs in the current fiscal year may reach 
$35 billion and jump to $50 billion a year in the 
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next two fiscal years. Even the most drastic tax 
proposals now under consideration will not provide 
sufficient new revenue to cover more than a small 
part of this increased spending. Thus continued 
heavy deficit financing appears in prospect, adding 
to an already swollen money supply. Without a 
corresponding increase in production, the upward 
pressure (inflation) on the price structure will be 
almost irresistible. Price controls temporarily might 
restrain the rise but would not halt it. 


Rail stocks have turned in a much better than 
average performance in the last two months. De- 
mand has stemmed partly from the belief that the 
carriers will occupy a relatively sheltered position 
from an EPT standpoint and also from the fact 
that traffic will be greatly stimulated by the war. 
Even without this stimulus earnings were destined 
to show improvement over the balance of the year, 
which is borne out by statements already pub- 
lished for the first seven months of the year. 

i 

Most, if not all, of the wage demands by the 
rail unions are likely to be granted and the familiar 
cycle of wages chasing prices upward or vice 
versa will be in evidence. On September 1 wage 
rates of General Motors’ workers will be boosted 
five cents an hour as a result of another rise in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers price 
index. A number of important wage contracts ex- 
pire within the next six months and labor leaders 
have already made clear their intentions to demand 
substantial wage boosts. 


The market’s technical position has doubtless 
been weakened by the sharp rise of recent weeks, 
and an unfavorable turn in the war news or some 
other unexpected development could very well 
result in a temporary reversal of the trend. Under 
existing conditions speculative commitments should 
be avoided. But the investor whose holdings are 
concentrated in the better quality issues appears 
fully justified in maintaining his position. 

Written August 24, 1950; Ralph E. Bach. 
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Dividends Rise 

Publicly reported dividends in June and July 
were eight per cent higher than in the similar 
months a year ago. Distributions aggregated $1.4 
billion as against $1.3 billion in 1949, Iron and 
steel concerns made one of the best showings, with 
payments running better than 20 per cent above 
last year and auto companies reported an advance 
of 21 per cent. Within the manufacturing group, 
only textiles, leather and oil refining industry pay- 
ments ran behind 1949. In other categories, de- 
clines were shown by railroads and mining corpo- 
rations. However, June and July distributions by 
rail carriers showed much improvement over the 
early months of 1950, with most recent monthly 
totals only slightly under 1949. 


Jobs at 1950 Peak 

The effect on employment of the intensified de- 
mand for houses, automobiles and household ap- 
pliances is revealed in job statistics for June, which 
showed non-farm workers at a 1950 peak of nearly 
43.9 million after rising half a million during the 
month. The June level was one million higher 
than in the same month last year and 2.2 million 
better than the 1950 low of last February. The 
more important gains occurred in the metal indus- 
tries and in electrical and non-electrical machinery, 
all of which are basic to the construction of new 
homes, cars, and the major appliances and equip- 
ment items including television. 


Machine Tool Orders 

Rising five times over the level of July 1949, 
orders for machine tools reached an index of 253.3 
last month, the highest monthly total since May, 
1943. This index figure of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association compares with 48 in 
the 1949 month which happened to be the lowest 
point in the postwar decline in the machine tool 
field. Orders since then have shown a steady in- 
crease. Although July shipments were down slightly 
from the previous month owing to vacation sched- 
ules, the shipment index of 68 compared with 60.7 
for July 1949. Last June the index rose to 91.9: 

The sharp increase in orders last month, com- 
prising mostly replacement buying for peacetime 
production, raised the ratio of unfilled-orders-to- 
shipments from 5 to 1 in June to 7.6 to 1. Indi- 
cations are, however, that military buying is going 
to loom larger in future months. Orders for ma- 
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chine tools to be purchased with funds appropri- 
ated under the plan for military assistance to Atlan- 
tic Pact nations have now begun to come through 
and further heavy ordering is expected with the 
stepping up of armaments output by the Western 
European nations. Under the Military Defense 
Assistance Program, total expenditures of $124 
million for machine tools and production equip- 
ment are envisioned. 


Auto Tire Prices Advanced 

For the second time within a month prices of 
automobile tires and tubes have been advanced. 
Increases of five to ten per cent on passenger 
casings and of up to 15 per cent on truck tires 
have been forced, makers say, by rising material 
costs. Natural rubber inner tubes have been ad- 
vanced up to 20 per cent, with no change in syn- 
thetic tubes. While crude rubber prices have eased 
over the past fortnight, it will be several months 
before the downtrend, should it prove to be one, 
can be reflected in tire prices. Tire makers buy 
natural rubber supplies months ahead, and rubber 
currently used was purchased before the Korean 
outbreak. Futures prices then were under 30 cents 
per pound, against about 44 cents today for Sep- 
tember delivery. Tire buying by the public has 
been above normal since early July despite the fact 
that tires do not keep satisfactorily but deteriorate 
rapidly if not stored properly. The rise in sales 
and earnings of tire manufacturers in the second 
quarter reflected normal expansion in demand for 
replacement and original equipment. Third quarter 
reports are expected to make even better showings 
than those for the second three-month period. 


Aluminum Production Advances 

Second quarter production of aluminum aggre- 
gated 360.7 million pounds, a rise of approximately 
12 per cent from the first three months of 1950 and 
the largest amount of metal turned out by the in- 
dustry in any quarter since the April-June period 
of 1944. Shipments of sheet and plate also turned 
upward, totaling 271.2 million pounds as against 
259.8 million pounds in the first quarter. Stepped 
up military production in the latter part of this 
year should aid manufacturers’ profits. Latest earn- 
ings statements of leading companies show gains 
over 1949 and further advances later in the year, 
no doubt, will widen the gaps between 1949 and 
1950 incomes. 
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Cotton Textiles Scarce 

The scarcity of carded cotton gray goods has 
resulted in the adoption of three shift operations 
in a number of weaving centers. And the trend 
toward stepped up operations is expected to in- 
crease in the coming weeks. Recent markets have 
been characterized by heavy demand for all types 
of gray cloths with buyers requesting ten yards in 
some cases for every yard of cloth available. In- 
stallation of three shift production can boost out- 
put as much as 20 per cent for a five-day week 
and should Saturday schedules be instituted, output 
could be lifted even further. However, mills are 
reluctant to hold to a six-day week because Satur- 
day work requires overtime pay, raising costs. The 
short cotton crop and accelerated demand due to 
the Korean conflict have placed cotton textile man- 
ufacturers in an attractive position and income for 
most corporations in the industry in 1950 should 
be well above last year. 


Copper Situation Confused 

Congressional delay in determining whether to 
suspend the two cents import duty on copper, which 
was reimposed July 1—and whether to make the 
suspension retroactive—has resulted in a split quo- 
tation on the metal, with all-domestic producers 
quoting 22.5 cents and others asking 24.5 cents, 
Valley basis. A domestic exception is Calumet & 
Hecla which has raised its price to 24.5 cents; 
other Lake producers are sold out and, so far as 
they are concerned, any price is nominal just now. 
Copper fabricators, largely dependent on foreign 
copper since domestic production of the metal is 
inadequate, are billing customers at the rate of 
two cents per pound for the proportion of foreign 
copper entering into their products—with an agree- 
ment to refund should Congress finally suspend the 
duty retroactively. Meanwhile quotations in the 
futures market are at the equivalent of about 25 
cents for electrolytic refined. 





Briefs on Selected Issues 

Bethlehem Steel and a Brazilian concern will 
develop large deposits of manganese ore near the 
mouth of the Amazon River. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s first half freight 
revenues were $85.1 million vs. $85 million in the 
same period last year. 

Southern Pacific Co. plans to increase its pur- 
chases of new rolling stock equipment to more 
than $307 million through buying or building addi- 
tional freight cars and diesel locomotives. 

General American Transportation’s first half 
gross revenues were $40.1 million vs. $57.1 million 
in the same 1949 period. 

First National Stores had sales of $89.2 million 
for the first quarter vs. $87.1 million in the same 
1949 period. 

Radio Corp.’s subsidiary has doubled output of 
45-r.p.m. records at the Canonsburgh, Pa., plant. 
The company has 100 record presses there pro- 
ducing about 70,000 records a day. 

General Foods and Canada Dry Ginger Ale have 
completed plans for joint marketing of Jell-O Gin- 
ger Upper, a new dessert in which ginger ale would 
be used instead of water to give it a new flavor. 


Other Corporate News 

Utah Power & Light has been admitted to deal- 
ings on the N. Y. Stock Exchange; Kansas City 
Power & Light, Pitney-Bowes and l[owa-lllinois 
Gas & Electric have been authorized for listing. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland had sales of $219 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ended June 30 vs. $277 
million a year earlier. 

Best Foods had sales of $78.1 million for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 vs. $90.1 million a year 
earlier. 

Continental Can will resume production at its 
fiber drum plant, Tonawanda, N. Y. Factory was 
shut-down in autumn of 1949 because of lack of 
demand in Buffalo area. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2%4s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.95 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 102 2.60 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

ty TD ik. o'er wai niehittleethes 104 2.95 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 101 2.70 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 102 4.30 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969 100 4.50 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 134 5.22% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 105 5.71 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 107 4.67 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 105 4.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 5.38 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 17 4.54 100 


Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $0.90 b$1.37 b$1.53 29 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 £4.44 £5.34 62 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.90 e2.36 e1.76 23 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 bl1.61 b2.68 48 
General Foods ........ 2.25 1.85 ._b2.50 b247 . 48 
Int'l Business Machines +4. 73.00 b5.87 b6.34 219 ~ 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 €3.59 e3.92 50 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.50 b1.87 b1.60 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... +4.00 43.00 b5.55 b4.21 72 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.00 b1.46 b2.11 46 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.20 b2.75 b2.19 26 


b—Half-year. e—Twelve months ended June 30. f—Twelve 
months ended May 31. *Also paid 21%4% in stock. fAlso paid 
5% in stock. ‘ 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

Dividends. 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 34 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 153 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 1.80 49 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.20 28 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 68 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 72.00 160 33 
Kmess:(S. ELD... cision 1918 2.46 3.00 150 53 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 264 43 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 38 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 225 52 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 150 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.974% 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 150 35 


Socony-Vacuum...... 1912 0.71 1,10 0.80 22 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 1.82 2.25 150 36 
Texas Company...... 1902 = 2.25 3.75 4.00 73 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 2.25 42 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 3.75 99 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 4.50 63 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 1.85 145 28 


tAlso paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

-—-Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 a$1.08 a$0.84 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 2.10 b5.91 b5.63 42 
Brown Shoe ......... > 2.10 2.20 b2.49 b2.95 44 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.56%4b0.63 b0.90 13 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 2.25 b3.45 b4.61 50 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b4.02 b6.68 68 
Flintkote Company.... 2.50 1.50 b2.23 bl.71 26 
Freeport Sulphur .... 400 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 68 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 2.25 b2.74 b2.29 54 
General Motors ....... 8.00 7.00. b6.76 b10.91 90 
Glidden Company .... $1.60 2.10 cl.87 2.14 28 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 3.25 b2.15 b3.49 » 64 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 0.62 b1.23 b1.62 27 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 2.25 b3.43 b3.22 49 
Simmons Company.... 2.50 1.50 b1.70 b3.09 28 


Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.50 b1.82 b2.10 31 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.50 b2.48 b0.94 32 
U. 8. Beedli cds vs on) 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 39 


West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 0.90 b1.81 b188 25 
a—First quarter. b—Half-year. +Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Capital expects quick action by Truman to implement 
Defense Production Act, once bill passes—lInitial show 


of speed likely but Services’ needs will shape up slowly 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It’s vital 
officials think, that the President ac- 
company his signature to the Defense 
Production Act with a message. A 
message is needed because it would 
also provide the occasion for drafting 
the initial regulations and for map- 
ping whatever organizations are 
called for. Then there would be no 
appearance of floundering. On the 
contrary, with a ten-day respite 
after the bill passes, the White House 
could be completely prompt in getting 
out the rules. 

The first documents to be issued 
will assign power: allocations to 
Commerce, fuels to Interior, and so 
on. Within the Commerce Depart- 
ment there will be created, almost at 
once, a Defense Production Admin- 
istration, which then will hand down 
a priority regulation. So, in the first 
or second week of September, if the 
time-table is correct, there will be an 
impression of great speed. It’s a good 
impression to make since the public 
becomes impatient that the Govern- 
ment isn’t doing anything. 

Actually, nothing will have changed 
much after the powers have been as- 
signed, the agencies set up and their 
regulations issued. It will remain the 
case that the requirements for mate- 
rials by the Armed Services won’t 
be ready until November or so. Nor 
is there any way to make the Armed 
Services hurry; deciding exactly 
what weapons are called for is a great 
responsibility that must be taken 
deliberately. 


Within the agencies, there’s been 
a rise in status for officials who 
worked for WPB, OPA, WMC, 
etc., and who remember the old vo- 
cabulary: “priority referrals,” “state- 
ment of availability,” “materials re- 
(uirements.” There’s a premium on 
people who kept diaries. A different 
crowd will rise to prominence. 
AUGUST 30, 1950 


Food prices rise and fall fastest, 
and in inflation need most to be 
controlled. Moreover, food is one 
of the largest cost-of-living items for 
the poor, who suffer most when 
prices shoot up. The bill for creating 
controls provided optional price 
ceilings, which include food. The way 
in which food is included, however, 
may sometime send the bill back to 
Congress. 

In putting ceiling on prices, the 
President is ordered to take the 
period’ May 24-June 24 as standard; 
that’s the bill as written in the Sen- 
ate. But in setting a ceiling, he must 
respect the parity price. When a 
May-June price is below parity, it 
is the parity for that period which 
governs. The farm product con- 
cerned must be allowed to go up. The 
exception was insisted upon by the 
farm bloc and met with practically 
no resistance. 

For both May and June the parity 
ratio was 97 per cent. But compris- 
ing that ratio there are a great many 
prices, especially grocery store items, 
that were far below 97. If a roll- 
back some time were called for, these 
might scarcely be affected. There’s 
room, within the law, for sharp in- 
creases in a good many products. At 
some point, people may start to no- 
tice what happened. 


A good many Wall Street men 
will be coming to Washington to 
help run the controls. Sidney Wein- 
berg of Goldman Sachs once more 
is a recruiting sergeant for dollar-a- 
year men. Considering how dollar-a 
year men were treated during the 
last war, he’s said to have been 
pretty successful. 


Rationing has already become 
the rule among producers of con- 
sumer’s durables. Sales managers tell 
Government officials that they’ve had 





to about-face. 
salesmen being given all sorts of in- 
centives to exceed their quotas, nor 
scolded when they fall below. The 
man who is respected is the one who 
turns in no orders for the day. Un- 


No longer are the 


fortunately, no method has_ been 
worked out for grading commissions 
to success in getting no orders. 

Rationing systems vary in all sorts 
of ways. One company, Servel, is 
said to be rationing its salesmen. In- 
stead of getting quotas, which are 
supposed to be minima, they are 
told the maximum numbers of re- 
frigerators on which they may prom- 
ise delivery. It seems to be a sensible 
system : it gives the salesmen who are 
closest to the trade the responsibility 
of picking and choosing among cus- 
tomers. 

Other companies do it differently. 
Some of the auto companies are do- 
ing it by territory, going back to the 
methods used in the first postwar 
years. Others discriminate directly 
among their own customers, usually 
on the basis of how much they’ve 
bought in the past. This, incidentally, 
is one of the chief Government 
techniques. Companies don’t like to 
do it, so that there’s an impulse to 
get the Government to do_ the 
rationing. 


As the proportion of Govern- 
ment shipments goes up, the rail- 
roads may benefit. The Government 
usually ships by rail. Trucking serv- 
ices have a harder time selling them- 
selves to the Armed Services, it’s 
said, than to private business. Not 
for a long time would trucking com- 
petition be curtailed by a gasoline 
shortage, but there may be some re- 
ductions in truck output. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

E-Z-Eye safety plate glass, a new 
glass which cuts down the amount of 
glare from the sun and also some of 
the heat which normally enters a car 
through the windows, will be offered 
as optional on two lines by the Buick 
Motor Division, General Motors— 
windshields made of this glass have 
an added feature in a green-tinted 
area across the top to eliminate the 
need for sun visors. ... Named right 
for the job: Walter R. White, truck 
salesman for White Motor Company, 
who has the same name as a founder 
and former president of the company 
although he is not related to him... . 
From Frankfort, Germany, comes 
word of a new electrical gadget which 
should prove popular with truck driv- 
ers and motorists who make long trips 
—it’s an electrical coffee-maker which 
operates from an automobile genera- 
tor; a spigot just like those on res- 
taurant coffee urns makes pouring the 
coffee an easy job. . . . Kaiser-Fraser 
Corporation’s big promotion to ac- 
quaint the public with its new Henry 
J. model will be via five “traveling 
buildings” which are ‘being sent 
across the country to 28 state and 
county fairs—the sales pavilion is 
sixty feet in diameter and can exhibit 
four automobiles at one time. 


Household Appliances .. . 

Newest dishwasher on the market 
is the Youngstown Kitchens Jet- 
Tower which will clean and give two 
hot rinses to a load of dishes for six 
persons in less than ten minutes, sig- 
naling that the job is done by auto- 
matically popping open its lid—water 
used in the dishwasher is delivered 
from an electrically heated booster 
tank at 180 degrees; incidentally, it’s 
being offered in two models, a 48- 
inch electric sink combination and a 
27-inch automatic dishwasher-only 
unit. ... A five-pound hand-type elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner, the Hoover 
Dustette, was announced early this 
month by the Hoover Company—in 
addition to this, the company also in- 
troduced a new floor polisher weigh- 
ing only 13 pounds and featuring a 
20 


built-in headlamp (the unit is 
equipped with two sets of buffing 
pads, one of felt and the other of 
lamb’s wool). . . . Growing in popu- 
larity are various aerator faucet at- 
tachments to provide a drinkable 
glass of water direct from the tap 
and without delay—Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company will make a bid for 
a share of the potential market for 
this type of product in a month or 
two when it will introduce its Velva- 
Flo Aerator at a fair-trade price of 
89 cents. 


tributed nationally by Mayfair Com- 
pany—trade-name is Receiwve-Ease. 
... A new portable typewriter with 
spacing between the keys exactly the 
same as that of an office-size machine 
is being introduced this week by Un- 
derwood Corporation — completely 
redesigned, it weighs slightly more 
than 16 pounds and has been trade- 
named the Finger-Flite Champion, 
. . . Felt-Point Pen now being mar- 
keted by Marsh Stencil Machine 
Company uses fast-drying inks (black 
and colors) and holds enough ink 











Oil Company’s Jet Lab 


Instrument panel of The Texas Company's new jet propulsion laboratory which 

recently went into operation at Beacon, New York. The first large industrial 

jet laboratory to be financed entirely from private funds, it can be used to 

test not only petroleum components but also a wide range of organic and 
inorganic chemicals which possess power characteristics. 











Office Equipment 

A 42-inch high Adjust-A-Shelf 
Book Unit has been added by General 
Fireproofing Company—built for rap- 
id installation, the units come with 
closed backs, and shelves may be ad- 
justed for various height books by 
simply withdrawing and _ inserting 
them in the desired slots. . . . Latest 
gadget to free both hands for making 
notes while on the telephone is a 
plastic device made by E. S. Scarlett 
Manufacturing Company and dis- 


from one filling to mark a line on 
paper 1/16” wide and more than one 
thousand feet long—the same size as 
an ordinary fountain pen, this model 
comes with interchangeable felt points 
for making fine, medium or broad 
lines. . .. Speaking of writing instru- 
ments, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
is showing a new line of pens, ball- 
points and pencils carrying the own- 
er’s personal autograph on a wide 
gold band ; the new line will be priced 
at “somewhat below the luxury 
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dividend payments 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


preferred dividends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK . 
DIVIDEND NO. 165 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
September 30, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record on: Septem- 
ber 5, 1950. 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable September 30, 
1950, to stockholders of record 
on September 5, 1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 


August 18, 1950 











CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of two per cent (fifty 
cents per share) on the Ordinary Capiial 
Stock in respect of the year 1950 was de- 
clared payable in Canadian funds on October 
2, 1950, to Shareholders of record at 3.00 p.m. 
on August 23, 1950. 


Net earnings from railway operations for 
the six months ending June 30th, though 
showing a substantial improvement over the 
‘orresponding period of last year, are still 
Insufficient for the paying of any dividend. 
While hopeful that better results may be 
achieved in the last half of the year, the 
Directors point out that the dividend de- 
Clared today is attributable solely to the 
Company’s income from other sources. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, August 14, 1950. 


‘see 


AUGUST 30, 1956 











level” and follows the successful in- 
troduction by the company of its 
higher priced Autograph line—inci- 
dentally, persons with these “name” 
pens are urged to file their names 
and addresses with the company so 
that instruments lost and returned to 
Sheaffer can be returned to their 
owners. 


Random Notes... 

Glasweld is the trade name of a 
new rust- and corrosion-proof glass- 
fiber tube and pipe material which has 
been designed by United States Ply- 
wood Corporation as a replacement 
for such materials made of steel and 
other critical war metals—a product 
with the strength of steel, it is now 
available as piping for the oil and 
chemical processing industries and as 
tubing for the building, electrical and 
allied fields. ... A single gadget now 
on the market can be used to meas- 
ure size, count perforations and check 
watermarks of stamps, each operation 
greatly assisted by a strong magnify- 
ing lens incorporated into the unit— 
made by Alwil Products Company, it 
is molded of Bakelite (Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation) and 
fits into a box about 3x5x3 inches. 
. . . Two new lighters will be pro- 
moted by American Safety Razor 
Corporation in time for Christmas 
buying—one is the Wéand-proof, a 
pocket model with a. flint said to last 
about one year; the other is the Pa- 
goda, a table lighter. . If tests 
prove successful, you'll be able to buy 
through vending machines a 25-cent 
pocket lighter (filled and ready to 
use) as well as your customary brand 
of cigarettes—the lighter is the Sure- 
fire; its maker, Bowers Lighting. 
. . . Popular-priced tray-loading slide 
changer, the Selectron-Semimatic, is 
now being introduced by the Three 
Dimension Company (in one opera- 
tion it picks the slide, centers it, pro- 
jects it and then returns it to its orig- 
inal position )—details about the com- 
pany’s line and hints on color slide 
photography, incidentally, are con- 
tained in Picture Perfection Comes 
with Projection, a booklet offered free 
of charge by the company. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 




















ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
of 
PREFERRED STOCK 
oF $62.50 Park VALUE 

Notice is hereby given that Otis 
Elevator Company, a corporation 
of New Jersey, by a resolution of 
its Board of Directors duly 
adopted at a meeting held Au- 
gust 23, 1950, has exercised the 
option granted it by Article Fourth 
of its Certificate of Incorporation, 
as amended, to redeem all of its 
Preferred Stock of $62.50 par 
value on October 1, 1950, at a 
price of $107. per share. All divi- 
dends accrued or accruing upon 
said stock will have been paid by 
separate check prior to the re- 
demption date. Checks covering 
the dividend of One dollar ($1.) 
per share for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1950, will be 
mailed on the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1950, to stockholders of 
record September 7, 1950. 

From and after October 1, 
1950, holders of the redeemed 
shares will have no right or in- 
terest therein, or in the company, 
except the sole right to receive 
payment therefor at the said re- 
demption price without interest. 

Certificate(s) for the Preferred 
Stock of Otis Elevator Company 
should be forwarded by registered 
mail to Bankers Trust Company, 
16 Wall Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City, New 
York, the Redemption Agent, ac- 
companied by a letter of trans- 
mittal in the form being mailed 
to all holders of record. 

No assignment of the stock 
certificate(s) is required where 
payment is requested to be made 
to the order of the registered 
owner. If however payment is to 
be made to an assignee of the 
registered owner, then the stock 
certificate(s) must be endorsed 
with signature(s) guaranteed or 
accompanied by properly executed 
instruments of assignment to- 
gether with any supporting docu- 
ments where required including | 
payment of relative transfer taxes. 

Arrangements have been made 
for Bankers Trust Company to 
mail on the redemption date checks 
for the redemption price of all 
shares, certificates for which are 
received by it on or before said 
date. Checks for shares repre- 
sented by Certificates received 
later will be mailed when the cer- 
tificates are received. 

By order of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
By THomas M. Locan 
Secretary 
August 25, 1950 























CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


— © 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
HARD- 


var? BINDER 


especially designed for your 
REVISED 1950 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 
Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
graph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax). 


Check or M.O. acceptable—M 
refunded if not satisfied. oney promptly 
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New York 6, N. Y. 























USF &G. 


Baltimore 3. Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
October 16, 1950, to stockholders of 
record September 26, 1950. 


C. J. serie 
August 23, 1950 _ 
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Dividend Changes 


American Airlines: Voted a dividend 
of 25 cents on the common, payable 
September 15 to stock of record August 
28: this is the first dividend since De- 
cember, 1945, when $1 was paid. 


American Sugar Refining: Voted a 
quarterly dividend of $1 and an addi- 
tional dividend of $1.50 on the common, 
both payable September 25 to stock of 
record September 5; on May 17 the com- 
mon stock was placed an a quarterly 
basis with the declaration of $1; prior 
to that company had paid dividends 
once a year. 


Chesebrough Mfg.: Declared an extra 
of 25 cents and the usual dividend of 
50 cents on the common, both payable 
September 26 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 5; company paid a like extra in 
March and June. 


Easy Washing Machine: Raised the 
dividend to 50 cents on the Class A and 
Class B common stocks, both payable 
September 28 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 15; previous payments this year 
on both classes of stock were 25 cents 
each June 30 and March 31. 


Gillette Safety Razor: Voted an extra 
dividend of $1 on the common, payable 
September 20 to stock of record August 
28; company will act on the regular 
quarterly dividend some time next 
month; in April the quarterly rate was 
raised to 75 cents from 62% cents and 
75c was also paid July 25. 


Southern Natural Gas: Raised the 
quarterly dividend to 57% cents on the 
common, payable September 13 to stock 
of record September 1; company had 
formerly paid 50 cents quarterly since 
September 1948, when the rate was in- 
creased from 37% cents. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery: 
Declared a dividend of 40 cents and a 
special of 40 cents on the common, both 
payable September 20 to stock of record 
September 1; previous payments this 
year were 25 cents in March and 40 
cents in June. 

Bates Mfg.: Ordered a quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents on the common, pay- 
able September 28 to stock of record 
September 15; it previously paid 50 cents 
quarterly. 


International Harvester: Voted a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents on the 
common, payable October 16 to stock of 
record September 15; it previously paid 
35 cents quarterly. 

Lily-Tulip Cup: A payment of 45 
cents will be distributed September 15 
to holders of record September 1; this 
is equal to 78% cents per share on the 
number of common shares outstanding 
prior to the 75% stock distribution made 
on July 12. 

Philco: Increased its dividend on the 
common by declaring a quarterly pay- 
ment of 75 cents, payable September 12 
to stock of record August 29; the com- 
pany previdusly paid 50 cents quar- 
terly. 

Glidden: Voted a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents on the common payable Oc- 
tober 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 1; the company paid 40 cents in 
previous quarters. 

du Pont: An interim dividend of $1.50 
on the common was declared payable 


September 14 to stockholders of record 
August 28; in the previous quarter the 
dividend was raised to 85 cents from 
75 cents. 

Republic Pictures: Company voted a 
dividend of 50 cents on the $1 cumula- 
tive convertible preferred, to clear ar- 
rears on the issue, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 11; the 
stock is entitled to 25 cents quarterly 
and was in arrears 25 cents. 


Sutherland Paper: Declared an extra 
of 25 cents and the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents on the common, both 
payable September 15 to stock of record 
September 1; no extra was paid in the 
like 1949 quarter; a 50 cent extra was 
paid in December. 


United Fruit: Ordered the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents plus an extra 
of $1 on the common, payable October 
13 to stock of record September 7; com- 
pany paid 75 cents in July and 50 cents 
plus $1 extra in the first quarter, and 
also paid $1 extra last October. 

Christiana Securities: Voted a divi- 
dend of $113 on the common, payable 
September 15 to holders of record Au- 
gust 28; company paid $64 in June and 
$56 in March. 

American Smelting: Declared a con- 
mon dividend of $1, payable September 
22 to stock of record September |; 
three quarterly 75 cent payments were 
made previously this year. 

Canada Dry: Stockholders of record 
September 15 will participate in a quar- 
terly dividend of 20 cents and an ex- 
tra 10 cents on the common, both pay- 
able October 1; 15 cents quarterly has 
been paid since late in 1946, 

Cutler Hammer: An extra of 30 cents 
and the usual 30 cent quarterly dividend 
will be paid September 15 to stock of 
record September 1; company paid 10 
cents additional in the first two quarters. 

Seiberling Rubber: Voted a dividend 
of $4.50 on the 4% per cent prior pre- 
ferred, payable September 26 to holders 
of record Sentember 11; the stock has 
been in arrears since October 1, 1949 
and this payment is for the year ended 
June 30; no dividend action was taken 
on the 5 per cent preferred which also 
has been in arrears since October 1 last. 

South Porto Rico Sugar: Year-end 
dividend of $2.75 on the common payable 
September 25 to stockholders of record 
September 12. 


Celanese 





Continued from page 14 


near Prince Rupert, (British Colum- 
bia) for the construction of such 4 
plant. 

Work began in 1948 and is ex 
pected to be completed early in 1951. 
The unit, capable of producing 200 
tons of pulp per day, will provide 
Celanese with a permanent source of 
cellulose which, balanced with market 
purchases, will give the company ade- 
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quate supplies for its expanding 
needs. 

No further large expansion has 
been authorized, but plans are being 
considered for future expansion in the 
event that general economic condi- 
tions justify such steps. New product 
lines will probably be developed in 
the future which would necessitate 
such action. In the past four years, 
Celanese has spent more than $11 
million for research. Dyestuffs and 
dyeing, non-cellulosic fibers, organic 
chemicals, plastics and many other 
fields have been studied by Celanese 
technicians. The technology of cel- 
lulose acetate manufacturing and 
spinning techniques have been re- 
viewed and research on the purifica- 
tion of wood pulp has been carried on. 

The company’s steady search for 
new products, its record of growth 
and the efficiency it has achieved 
through integration lend attraction to 
its common stock. Diversification 
through the production of chemicals 
and plastics make the company 
somewhat more stable than a corpo- 
ration completely devoted to the tex- 
tile field although the leveraged sta- 
tus of Celanese common stock can 
cause wide fluctations in net income 
per common share under adverse 
conditions. 

Usually stocks with definite growth 
possibilities sell at a high ratio to 
current earnings and afford negligible 
yields. At recent prices around 38, 
however, Celanese is quoted at ap- 
proximately six times estimated 1950 
earnings and provides a yield of more 
than 6 per cent on the current $2.40 
per share annual dividend. 
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How to Plan Pensions — A 
Guidebook for Business and Indus- 
try, by Carroll Boyce ; 479 pp. ; Whit- 
tlesey House; $5.00. 

With pensions the keynote of much 
business and industrial activity today, 
this timely book will be found to be 
the answer to a need for a clear and 
simplified explanation of “what pen- 
sions are all about.” It explains 
business and industrial pension sys- 
tems, describes the cost factors in- 
volved, and includes examples of 
typical pension plans. 

AUGUST 30, 1950 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on 
August 11, 1950, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Common 
stock, payable September 11, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord as of the close of business August 25, 1950. 

To assure prompt receipt of the dividend, stockholders 
should notify the Company, at its office, 60 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y., of any change of address, giving both 


the old and new addresses. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 








EDU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


R56. us PaT.OFe 
Wilmington, Delaware, August 21,1950 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Steck—$4.50 Series 


and 8714¢ a shcre on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable October 25, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 10, 1950; also $1.50 
a share on the $5.00 par value Common 
Stock as the third interim dividend for 
1950, payable September 14, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 28, 1950. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 ¢ per share upon the 
shares of common stock of Bates Manufac- 
turing Company, payable September 28, 
1950, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on September 15, 1950. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scorisner, Jr., Secretary 
August 16, 1950. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 131 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and Twenty- 
five Cents ($1.25) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at the Treasur- 
er’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on 
Monday, September 18, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at three o’clock P.M., on Monday, August 28, 1950. 
The stock transfer books will not be closed for the pay- 
ment of this dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 


New York, N. Y., August 17, 1950. 








THE COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CORPORATION, 


DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, held on 
August 23, 1950, the regular dividend in the 
amount of thirty-seven and one-half cents per 
share was declared on its common stock, payable 
September 28, 1950 to stockholders of record at 
close of business on September 8, 1950. 

D. C. McGREW, 
Secretary. 
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Tee Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current querer of $1.1834 per 
share, payable October 1, 1950 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 5, 1950. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1950 to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 5, 1950. 


COMMON STOCK 


60 cents per share, payable September 
25, 1950 to holders of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1950. 


R. O. GILBERT 
. Secretary 
; August 22, 1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 145 
A dividend of ONE DOLLAR 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
.. a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable September 27, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 
7,1950. The stock transfer books 
of the Company will not be 
closed. 
HERVEY J. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 


PTTL Lee PARA PARA PARA PAPA RARAPAPRARACARARARA] 
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20. EARNED PER SHARE 
ooo ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
ee ee 12 Months to June 30 
a Amer. Agricultural Chem. $6.11 $6.73 
Archer - Daniels - Midland _ 5.71 ips 
TWENTIETH CENTURY- Ayrshire Collieries ...... 2.14 5.00 
iat PE cn Oise escnn 4.56 3.14 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec.... 3.04 3.14 
FOX FILM CORPORATION Caines AGMA, . .<5225- 199 1.87 
Cleveland Elec. Illum..... 3.42 2.59 
| Columbia Gas ........... 1.11 0.90 
A quarterly gash_ dividend of $1.12% a & 7% _ Elec. = ne 
a erga gmap end : ons. Natural Gas....... , . 
al ng I Bagge ae petty “ta Davison Chemical ....... 4.20 4.43 
ing Prise Preferred Stock of. this Cor. Elec. Bond & Share...... 080 0.39 
poration hes been Big nagen BR oe OS 3.35 3.17 
of record, at ‘the close of business on “ns Paso oe a oe ee pe oo 
EE. ase mpire District = ee ; . 
A auarterly jcash, dividend | of $.37% — vty a — oe 
DES SRATe AG Se ee ee BCIRGO NGS oc ssa. ewidpeiane i h 
comet tales at aan mone Louisville Gas&Elec.(Ky.) 3.33 3.33 
cine uae teed Sia Northern Natural Gas.... 2.53 2.65 
of this Corporation pee been deck ared Pacific Gas & Elec....... 2.39 1.99 
cebeniens a aaeee at the close of Procter & Gamble........ 6.34 2.96 
business on September 1, 1950. Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.. 1.86 1.58 
A quarterly cash dividend of $.50 Stroock Cae ft Bae 2.77 1.89 
pe eee ee eo, ae United Gas ............. 1.51 1.44 
of  ayaent to holders of record re- United Utilities ......... 1.41 1.64 
siding in the United Kingdom) on the 
outstanding Common Stock of this cor- 9 Months to June 30 
poration has been declared payable 
September 29, 1950 to stockholders of Amer. Pulley cece ccc eces 1.30 1.41 
a. at the chose of business on Sep- eS Co..* 087 0.41 
DONALD A. HENDERSON, Treasurer. Lakey Fdry. & Mach..... 0.50 1.52 
Ryerson & Haynes....... 1.29 wee 
6 Months to June 30 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe .... *1.13 *1.29 
ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, Inc. permet — a” 
The Board of Di f All B. Satan serplioialich : 
DuMont pe aR ggg ig this aoe: has Amer. Broadcasting ..... 0.11 D0.03 
declared an interim dividend of $.25 per Amer, General .......... 0.25 D001 
a on a eo A Apex Electrical ......... 0.22 D1.93 
mmon OC. an ass ommon 
meee gg payable September 20, 1950 to ee (A, S.) Shoe...... 1.36 1.26 
Common Stockholders of record at the elding Heminway ...... 1.11 0.15 
close of business September 6, 1950. Bell AGCrart odin s Secie sc 1.05 0.31 
— ersye 4 oo dividend of $. yg of Beneficial Ind’l1 Loan..... 1.43 1.44 
snare on its utstandin a lo 3 $002 
Cumulative Convertible "wastetenh Sunk: 6 o et Cons. Mining. ... 0.02 0.04 
has also been declared, payable October 1, irdsboro Steel ......... 0.74 1.09 
1950 to Preferred Stockholders of record Ballard 460. isso say aes dex 1.10 0.91 
at the close of business September 15, 1950. Callahan Zinc-Lead ..... D0.07 D0.03 
PAUL RAIBOURN, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 2.02 1.18 
August 16, 1950 Teessurer. Corea ierGs, -s.es050i05 0.22 0.18 
{ , Carriee GOGR. n xnwiasss. 3.83 2.43 
Cerro de Pasco Copper... 0.80 1.02 
[= All Phases of Television ene eee 7.45 = 
linchfield Coal ........ 1.18 : 
Climton Foods .......... 1.95 1.99 
a 0.02 0.24 
—- . pemncit ost ro 7 
NENT olumbian Carbon ...... ; : 
ne Compo Shoe Machinery... 0.60 0.61 
Cuneo Press ............ 0.42 0.61 
0 PANY, Inc. Curtis Acre ig sicuten 0.62 a 
A a Cutler-Hammer ......... 2.16 1.4 
thres and Three-auatter cents (8.65%) Day Mines «2 -2c.00.0+-. D004 0.08 
f = ecker PAR od Saree 0.63 ; 
declared parable October 880, “te Diamond Match .......... 243 1.43 
business September 15 1960. ‘Books wil = | PrCwnys ce te 0 347240 
LOREN R. DODSON, Treasurer. Electrical Products ...... 0.61 0.70 
Empire Millwork ....... 0.62 0.42 
ety” Ce 8 ia 5-4. a> 0.20 D001 
Fearn Isaboratories ..... 0.16 0.14 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. First York Corp......... 0.001 0.002 
Curtain Fabri General Waterworks .... 0.25 0.57 
oe eee CO 3 re 0.21 D027 
DANIELSON, CONN. Goodrich (B. F.) Co..... 8.76 6.02 
: . 
Ron ak as hon, dacareay perme Sos: || Cece pains Mote 807 
September’, 1950. Cheeks will be mailed. Great Northern Paper... 1.64 2.76 
H. H. RAPP, Treasurer Great Northern Ry...... pD0.98 _—p1.00 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


6 Months to June 30 
Grummann Aircraft ..... $3.92 $1.46 
Halliburton Oil Well Cem. 3.22 2.57 
0 a re 1.78 0.81 
Harnischfeger Corp. ..... 1.63 4.16 
Homestake Mining ...... 0.91 0.62 
ae 3.33 4.52 
Household Finance ...... 2.27 2.09 
Humble Oil & Rfg....... 2.99 3.69 
Industrial Acceptance.... *3.89 *2.87 
eee ee 1.33 1.37 
Johnson & Johnson...... 2.70 2.26 
Kalamazoo Vegetable 
a ey eer es 1.92 1.00 
Kansas-Nebraska Nat.Gas_ 1.13 0.98 
Kennecott Copper ...... 3.49 2.15 
Knott Hotels ........... 0.97 1.50 
Lawson COtp. «2.0.60... 0.35 0.45 
Leland Electric ......... 0.62 D0.34 
Lily-Tulip Cup ......... 3.51 1.82 
SE EE Sv eae neu 29's 4.08 4.78 
Lone Star Steel......... 0.26 0.72 
MacFadden Publications. 0.49 0.52 
Madison Gas & Elec..... 1.12 , 
Matson Navigation...... 134 D014 
Mead Johnson .......... 0.53 0.57 
Melville Shoe ........... 1.13 1.11 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 1.06 0.68 
Minn. Mining & Mfg..... 4.80 3.11 
Mississippi Glass ........ 4.95 2.96 


Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 4.42 3.42 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 5.12 3.25 
Natl ‘Gontamer ..c.626.. 0.68 0.42 
North Amer. Oil Cons.... 4.60 4.63 
No. Central Texas Oil... 0.80 0.86 


Northern Illinois Oil..... 1.59 2.64 
a ee 1.91 1.94 
Pacific Finance ......... 1.81 1.76 
Pacific Public Serv....... 1.12 1.49 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 1.42 1.50 
rere 3.86 1.08 
+Pitney-Bowes .......... 0.88 0.75 
ee 1.35 1.80 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tim. 1.18 1.11 
Pulliam, Tae. ......2.2.: 1.95 1.56 
Purolator Products...... 1.28 ees 
Raybestos-Manhattan .... 2.46 1.32 
Real Silk Hosiery....... 0.78 0.40 
Reis (Robert) & Co...... D0.11 D0.49 
Ronson Art Metal Wks... 1.08 2.15 
Seiberling Rubber ....... 1.53 = D1.22 
Sommers Drug Stores... 0.79 0.85 
South Penn Oil......... 1.86 1.58 
Standard Coil Prod...... 2.13 ie 
Steel Prod. Engineering.. 0.45 0.90 
Sterling, Ime. -icvcewsceves 0.11 DO0.10 
Stewart-Warner ........ 1.46 0.62 
Suburban Propane Gas... 0.80 0.70 
Sunbeam Corp. ......... 4.10 2.79 


Tenn. Gas Transmission. 0.96 0.93 
Timken Roller Bearing. . 3.39 1.72 


Transamerica Corp. ..... 0.97 0.85 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 0.29 1.20 
Union Investment ....... 1.45 0.89 
United Aircraft ......... 2.18 1.11 
United Carbon .......... 2.06 1.70 
United Engineer.& Fdry.. 4.14 3.09 
U. S. Envelope.......... 6.10 3.07 
Universal-Cyclops Steel.. 2.49 1.36 
Van Raalte Co........... 4.01 2.27 
Vulcan Corp. ........... 0.28 0.36 
Vulcan Detinning ....... 1.60 1.33 
Western Union Tel....... 2.61 D299 
Weston Elect. Inst....... 1.15 1.41 
Willson Products ....... 1.36 0.65 
24 Weeks to June il 
Eastman Kodak ......... 1.90 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. P- 
Preferred stock. D—Deficit. t—Correction. 
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Street News 





Financial district anticipates no all-out switch by auto 


industry to production of military equipment, as in 1942 


eneral Motors occupies a unique 
G position in a market that is try- 
ing to differentiate between war 
stocks and peace stocks in a quasi-war 
economy. The market finally decided 
that Motors was the kind of company 
that could eat its cake and have it too. 
In the early stage of the Korean mar- 
ket it was feared that if the crisis 
should develop into another world 
war, the motor industry would be re- 
quired to switch to a wartime basis, 
as it did in 1942. No one knows how 
far the trouble will spread, but the 
market is less pessimistic about the 
outlook. The change in the market’s 
view of the General Motors situation 
came when the Cadillac division re- 
vealed that it could fill its order for 
tanks by opening a plant never con- 
verted to civilian production. 


Time has altered the market’s 
view also of automobile manufactur- 
ers which either were on their last legs 
when World War II broke out, or 
which have profited by the post-war 
demand for cars. Willys-Overland, 
before the last war, was just so much 
brick and mortar, available to the 
highest bidder as such. The Jeep 
made Willys a profitable institution 
during the war and the company has 
done well in the past five years. Now 
there is the prospect of demand for 
more Jeeps in the military scheme. 


Then there is Kaiser-Frazer, the 
only brand-new automobile enterprise 
conceived after the war actually to 
produce cars. Only a short time ago 
the Street was making bets on how 
long K-F would survive in a peace- 
time economy. Now it is talking 
about the organization’s new lease of 
life, and Henry Kaiser’s aptitude for 
getting favors in Washington. 


Even before the Korean situation 
loomed up as a possible prelude to 
something world-wide, a substantial 
element in the financial community 


AUGUST 30, 1950 


sensed that the need for peacetime 
deficit financing would eventually re- 
sult in a clash between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board. Be- 
tween the beginning of last winter and 
the start of the Korean War, the 
Federal operated on its conviction 
that it and other Governmental agen- 
cies had gone too far, during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1949, in easing 
credit to head off a possible serious 


business recession. The Federal 
poured more than a billion dollars of 
Treasury bonds into the market dur- 
ing the first seven months of this year. 

But the Treasury, with an eye to 
the November elections, was inter- 
ested in keeping down the average 
cost of credit to the Government. 
Then came Korea. A bit past mid- 
August, the Treasury announced a 
1% per cent rate on 13-months notes 
to take up more than 13 million of 
obligations maturing or called for 
September 15 and October 1. Simul- 
taneously, the Federal raised the re- 
discount rate for the New York dis- 
trict. The Federal was in the anom- 
alous position of tightening short term 
credit rates and at the same time not 
sabotaging the Treasury’s huge note 
offering. 
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Should I Buy?... Sell? 
...or just Sit Tight? 


=— ARE DECISIONS that thousands of investors H 
must make éach day ... decisions that depend, time 


f 


after time, on the news. 








ee 


That’s why we do all we can to keep you as well 
informed as possible. It’s why we developed our own 
Special News Wire here at Merrill Lynch—the 10,000 
mile network that can instantly link our 100 offices 
and flash the details on any major events that may 
influence investments, 


For seven hours a day this wire carries a stream of 
fact and figure on stocks, bonds, commodities . . . gives 
quotes, conditions, prices . . . races dozens of straight 
news stories, our own Research Division reports, and 
any “extras” reported by Merrill Lynch offices from 


coast to coast. 


If your investment decisions ever depend on the 
news... on a well-rounded picture of what’s happen- 
ing here and abroad .. . on the latest facts available 
on any particular industry, company, or stock, why not 
check Merrill Lynch first? Our information is yours 
for the asking. 

Department SE-56 


MEerrILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 








Offices in 98 Cities 















































REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


LAKE CANDLEWOOD, CONN.., is 3 minutes 
from this secluded woodland house at Hemlock 
Ridge, just off Route 7, between Brookfield and 
New Milford. Distinctive in design, sturdily built, 
attractively finished. New. Large living-room, 
fireplace, 2 bedrooms, sundeck, open porch, well 
squipped kitchen and bath, artisian water, elec- 
tricity, private driveway. A large picturesque 
property with rugged rocks and splendid trees. 
Lake privileges. $8,750. Phone Woodward, New 
Milford 1356-W4. 











INDIANA 


PRICED FOR QUICK 
COUNTRY HOME OF DISTINCTON 


HILLTOP MANOR 


Live in great comfort in this eleven-room home 
magnificently appointed for living in a luxurious 
atmosphere of high style—the maximum in 
gracious living. Each room has a direct view of 
Lake Michigan which it overlooks. It is located 
in the exclusive subdivision of Dune Acres, In- 
diana, one hour from Chicago downtown on the 
South Shore electric. Completely furnished—all 
main rooms in solid panelling with acoustical 
plaster ceilings, parquet floors. 42 feet of living 
room thermo pane glass, attached garage with 
radio controlled doors. Also, a two car detached 
garage. Completely landscaped grounds with 
winding stone stairway. Private beach. Could 
not be duplicated for $150,000.00. Will sacrifice. 
Recently featured by one of Chicago’s leading 
newspapers. Shown by appointment only. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to 


LEO J. JOHNSTON 


1550 Bast 53rd Street Fairfax 4-5766 
Chicago 15, Iinois 





or 
Chesterton 5504 





MICHIGAN 


A REAL farm buy—40 A.; 20 A. in crops, 
20 A. in fruit; peaches, cherries, grapes, rasb., 
and asp. All 4 years old. Good income. Beautiful 
8 room all modern hse. New chicken hse. and 400 
chicks. Large barn. Picking peaches now, see the 
fruit in production. Only $12,500. 140 mi. from 
Chi.; can divide to 28 A. Write Geo. Coopmans, 
Rte. 3, Allegan, Mich. 


NEW YORK 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


EXQUISITELY FURNISHED 
GEORGIAN BRICK COLONIAL 


Owner moving to Fla. must sell unsually attrac- 
tive residence, complete with custom-made furni- 
ture, baby grand piano, imported objets d’art, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, expensive wall papers, etc., 
center hall, gracious living room opening to ter- 
race & patio, sunporch, library, dining room, 
modern kitchen & breakfast room, 4 master bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, maid’s qtrs; 2-car garage; will 
sacrifice, price $50,000, open to offer. 41 Eliza- 
beth St. Tel. Portchester 5-1678. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BEST SAFEST BUY ON MARKET 


In country—out of war danger—200 acres pecans 
—z200 acres peaches—75% on high ridges, good 
crops when others short. Total 1960 acres, can 
add cattle, 3 good money crops. Equipment— 
packing house, trucks—-tractors 14 tenant houses 
this worth $110,000. Trained labor—pecans live 
150 yrs. Farm soon pay for itself—annual crops 
$70,000 to $110,000, for generations not a dollar 
then invested. No children or not sell. Ideal for 
one—or small group. Owner live near aid buyer 
farm operation. Low price $300,000. One third 
cash two payments, can use good desirable rental 
property, not old—this up to one third if wanted, 
no mtg—or but little, one third terms farm pay. 
For right deal soon, will give buyer $25,000; 
nut crop. More cash less farm price, 6% sales fee. 
No equal. 
A. D. Williams, Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 








HUDSON RIVER 1750 H.P. 


readily doubled. Continuity assured by Regulating 
Board. Immediately available with small pulp 
mill, A-1 condition. Fully developed, this power 
capable of producing 18 million kilowatt hours 
electric power. Riparian rights capable of substan- 
tial expansion. Sacrifice price. 


Box No. 612, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C.-6 
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Convertible Preferreds 





Concluded from page 4 


Nevertheless, good grade issues un- 
doubtedly involve smaller risks of 
capital loss than do the common 
shares of the same companies, and if 
bought at the right time they provide 
every bit as good prospects of capital 
gain as the junior equities. 

Although it is dangerous to make 
the automatic assumption that a giv- 
en bond is safer than any preferred 
stock, it is usually true that good 
grade bonds are less subject to the 
vicissitudes of business and the stock 
market than are preferred stocks of 
similar relative standing. Thus, con- 
vertible bonds as a class should ordi- 
narily be accorded preference over 
convertible preferreds. However, so 
few desirable convertible bonds are 
available today that, as a practical 
matter, those who seek convertibles 
must confine themselves pretty much 
to preferreds. A group of the latter 
is presented in the table on’ page 4. 

These are not all of the highest 
grade, but the more speculative issues 
have been excluded. In every case, 
the senior issue is selling at or not 
far above its conversion value at the 
present price for the common. This 
is important, for obviously no profits 
can accrue from the conversion privi- 
lege until parity has been attained. 
The holder of a preferred stock sell- 
ing at 100, convertible share for share 
into common stock selling at 80, must 
watch the common stockholders rake 
in a 25 per cent paper profit before 
he himself makes any profit what- 
ever. 

The list presented herewith could 
have been expanded many times over, 
for there are over 250 convertible pre- 
ferred stocks outstanding. But 
many of these represent small compa- 
nies whose. preferred and even com- 
mon shares do not enjoy good mar- 
ketability. An even larger proportion 
of the total consists of speculative is- 
sues; and only a minority sell near 
conversion ‘parity. Even among the 
latter group, some high grade listed 
stocks have been excluded because 
they are selling far above their in- 
vestment valuations ex- the conver- 
sion privilege. Atlantic Refining $4 
“A” preferred, for example, is quoted 


above 130; Dow Chemical $3.25 pre- 
ferred above 135; Kimberly Clark $4 
2nd preferred above 150. At such 
levels, the price of the preferred stock 
will remain wholly dependent on the 
price of the common until the latter 
declines by anywhere from one-fourth 
to one-third; the senior issues thus 
involve (up to a point) all the price 
risks inherent in the common and in 
addition provide a considerably small- 
er return. 

The conversion basis of several of 
the issues listed in the table will 
change at some time in the future, 
but with the single exception noted 
these changes are still some years off. 
Call prices, however (with the same 
exception) are subject to early ad- 
justment downward and several is- 
sues are callable for sinking fund at 
prices lower than those given. This 
is not a matter of great importance, 
since a call for redemption will not 
affect the price of a preferred stock 
selling on a conversion basis so long 
as the price of the common does not 
change. In practice, of course, the 
common is apt to be adversely affect- 
ed by wholesale conversions and sub- 
sequent sales on the part of former 
preferred stockholders, but ordinarily 
this will merely reduce rather than 
wipe out the premium over call at 
which the preferred is selling when 
redemption is announced. 

Despite the fact that a number of 
the issues are already selling on a 
conversion basis, yields are generally 
adequate in relation to current re- 
turns on non-privileged preferred 
shares. A further advance by the 
market as a whole would be faithfully 
reflected by the stocks listed, while a 
decline would affect them relatively 
little. 


Sinclair 





Continued from page 11 


en to improve its integrated status 
through the acquisition of established 
oil concerns, the sale of various pro- 
ducing, refining and distributing fa 
cilities, and by withdrawing from the 
less profitable areas. In 1930 it took 
over the Pierce Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and sold, for $72 million, its half 
interests in Sinclair Pipe Line Com- 
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(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Comporation 
DIVIDEND No. 63 

A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 29, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 11, 1950. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 





August 22, 1950. 


——————— 














Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


Board of Directors at Meeting August 
10, 1950, declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 35 cents per share 
on the Preferred stock payable Septem- 
ber 11, 1950 to shareholders of record 
August 28, 1950 and a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 20 cents per share on 
the Common stock, payable September 
29, 1950 to shareholders of record 
September I1, 1950. 


CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Secretary 

















GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared an 
extra dividend of $1.00 a share on the 


Common Stock payable September 20, 
1950 to stock of record August 28, 1950. 


A. H. STONESTREET 
Secretary 


<> — 














The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 12, 1950, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on September 1, 
1950. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
August 21, 1950. 








AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR GARAGE 
& BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Two rooms—2000 sq. ft. connecting stock 
Trooms—storage space and office. Oil burner 
hot water heat. 175 ft. frontage includ- 
ing 75 ft. parking lot. Suitable for light 
manufacturing, garage, or for store. (This 
town is badly in need of a good grocery 
store. There is only one here now.) 


H. L. Sanders, Deansboro, N. Y. 











AUGUST 30, 1950 


pany and Sinclair Oil Purchasing 
Company. In 1932 it acquired 
Prairie Pipe Line and Prairie Oil & 
Gas, and has carried out various ac- 
quisitions and disposals since then, 
the latest transaction being the pur- 
chase in June last of the Wood River 
30-thousand barrel refinery at Hart- 
ford, Ill., and the Wood River prod- 
ucts pipe line system. 

Sinclair is in strong financial posi- 
tion. As of December 31 last, cur- 
rent assets of $282.2 million stood in 
a 3.2-to-1 ratio to current liabilities 
of $89.5 million, providing working 
capital of $192.7 million. This com- 
pared with a 2.7-to-1 ratio of current 
assets of $296.2 million to current 
liabilities of $108.2 million one year 
earlier. 

Long term debt at the end of 1949 
totaled $182.4 million, comprising 
$107 million in debentures, bank debt 
of $75 million and $410,088 in pur- 
chase money obligations. There is no 
preferred stock. Common stock out- 
standing totals 11,974,000 shares. 

While somewhat more speculative 
than the shares of the major oil cor- 
porations, the issue has medium term 
attraction for the businessman be- 
cause of its generous yield and cur- 
rently improving earnings prospects. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 31: Commercial Credit; D W 
G Cigar; Duke Power. 

September 1: Columbia Baking; Decca 
Records; Northwestern Leather; A. O. 
Smith Corp.; Steel Products Engineer- 
ing; Universal Leaf Tobacco. 

September 5: Central Illinois Gas & 
Electric; Dominion Foundries & Steel; 
Lynn Gas & Electric; Sangamo Elec- 
tric; Savannah Sugar Refining. 

September 6: Arvin Industries; Ca- 
nadian Bronze; Continental Baking; 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar; Davega Stores; 
Endicott Johnson; General Time; Lam- 
bert Co.; Lerner Stores; Louisville Gas 
& Electric; Ludwig Baumann & Co.:; 
Miller-Wohl; Pratt & Lambert; Reliable 
Stores; Rome Cable; U. S. Plywood; 
Victor Chemical Works; West Penn 
Electric; West Penn Power. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 35c per share 
and an extra dividend of 
15c per share on the 
Common Stock have 
been declared, payable 
September 25, 1950 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
September 11, 1950. 

The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
August 23, 1950. 

















DIVIDEND NO. 205 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 
of one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable Oc- 
tober 13, 1950 to stockholders of 
record September 7, 1950. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Treasurer 














KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION | 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
August 18, 1950 


A cash distribution of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) a share has 
today been declared by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
September 23, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on [} 
September 1, 1950. 


A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary 


lp lbngieg Gah ewliseds-aeee he e 














INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 








The Directors of International Harves- 
ter Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 141 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
October 16, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 15, 1950. 

GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 

Broadway-Trinity Place Corp.—ine. 

MME h6nonbecuihsaaheeGs.ie $7,000 Aug. 1 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec.— 

3e6. mtee Fibs, 1OTOLS .n.. sc cccens $200,000 Sept. 1 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 
of Balt.—Ist & ref. ser. V 2%s, 

BE Wa ctubaticketdt<ccnapéananee Entire Aug. 1 











Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Compeny 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The May Department Stores Company 





W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 





Incorporated: 1910, New York, acquiring four established companies. (M A) 
Executive office: Sixth and Olive Sts., St. Louis 1, Mo.; corporate office: 

1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. —— meeting: Third Tuesday in 

May at 1440 Broadway, New York, Y. Number of stockholders: 

Preferred, combined, 3,400; common, 4 900. 

Capitalization: 

RA ON OUI oa ,5 js asp 5 id BREE SA RE a Solos ale oes Sees $17,950,000 
SECRETE BRUNO BOs OU. MR MAM re o's 5.5 ctk os -0< 6s aie cuewSeees cee 144,100 shs 
TUROECO SLO BC.ED COM. CO DAD oso nninccnnccccccccteinssbexkvawas 104,460 shs 
tPreferred stock $3.75 cum. (1947 series no par)................eeeeeee 6,942 shs 
SOO ES re re ert Pee par re $1,213,732 


Common DO: AS POND nob nc Gnd Horton es en ailsnxcBenkcs seus sane ionee 2,910,466 shs 


~~ *Callable at $105.50 through June 30, 1951, $104.50 through June 30, 1953, $103.50 
thereafter. {Callable at $103.50 after Dec. 1, 1951. tCallable for sinking fund at 
$101 through January 31, 1951, $100.50 through January 31, 1952, $100 thereafter; 
callable otherwise at $103.50 through January 31, 1951, less $0.50 each year to $100 
after January 31, 1957. 


Business: Operates three modern department stores in Los 
Angeles, two in St. Louis (a third is under construction), and 
one each in Akron, Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown and Warren, Ohio, and New Castle, Pa. Mer- 
chandise is medium and higher priced. 


Management: Principal officers associated with company 
for over 25 years. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1950, $83.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $16.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $15.7 million. Book value of common stock, $39.72 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1911 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s policy of expansion through acquisi- 
tion of existing stores as well as construction of its own 
outlets suggests continuation of a favorable growth trend. 
However, results will be largely determined by the prevailing 
level of consumer purchasing power. 


Comment: Both the emake and common shares merit 
investment ratings. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
tEarned per share... $1.83 $2.02 $2.26 $2.94 $7.12 $6.83 as ree 
tEarned per share... 2.05 2.49 2:78 2.98 7.05 §6.57 §$5.77 §$5.79 
Calendar Years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.65 $2.43 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
ME Sicsecbavcusen 23% 30 33% 53% 70 495% 47% 49 
ee 15% 18% 265% 31% 45% 39% 35% 38 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945, Before ‘‘Lifo’’ adjustment. {tAfter such 


adjustment. §On average shares. 





Sheller Manufacturing Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, Indiana. Office: 1014 South Kildare Ave., Chicago 24, 
Til. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. Number of stockholders: 
(November 28, 1949): 1,151. 

Capitalization: 


ee. RS a ay ee Oe Ee Peek ey em RK, ym ee $1,970,000 
SAGE SDE EBL GIRE Dooney bc ve owe wc basa Re eee ean aekGwasens shauna 1,106,680 shs 


(SHL) 


Digest: Accounts for nearly two-thirds of U. S. steering 
wheel production, which comprised about a quarter of com- 
pany’s total sales; also is a leader in specialized molded, 
extruded and sponge rubber products; which account for 
about half of total sales volume. Makes cork and other non- 
metallic gaskets and crown bottle caps; stampings, castings, 
auto hardware and screw-machine products. Working 
capital June 30, 1950, $8.7 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $4.9 million. Dividends paid on common, 1937 to 
date. ‘ 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. $0.31 $0.34 $0.28 $0.57 $2.36 $2.39 $3.31 4t$2.01 
Dividends paid.... 0.06 0.06 0.12 0.15 0.30 0.50 0.58 0 
CaN: susneboneesk 1% 2% 5% 9% 8% 8% 11% 14% 
CIO. cent cdiviesiom 0 % 1% 23% 4% 4% 6% 5% 11 
* Adjusted for 3-for-2 stock split in 1946 and 2-for-1 stock split July 1950. 
TListed on N. Y. Stock Exchange July 21, 1950; range through 1945 Detroit Stock 


Exchange; through 1949. N. Y. 
period. 
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Curb. Six months to June 30 as $1.53 same 1949 








Incorporated: 1918, Delaware, to succeed a business organized in 1913. (SHE) 
Office: 311 Avenue H, Fort Madison, Iowa. Annual meeting: May 15. 
Number of stockholders (February 28, 1949): 2,694. 
egy comme 

Ww aise a GE 6 0d) s X w'ein bisa «be wcibiblonted vg k ecdete Pew emee ieee ee eee $2,500,000 
Cepia’ ‘soma “Gr EEE 5 a5 ain RSs hS6 5d c acs SEER CERT eee Ree ee eneD *$809,415 


an Directly and as trustee, President Sheaffer owned 248,135 shares (30.5%), Jan- 
uary, 


Business: Manufactures fountain pens, mechanical pencils, 
desk sets, leads and Skrip ink. Plants are located in Fort 
Madison (3) and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and Malton, Canada. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, February 28, 
1950, $11.2 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $5.0 million. Book value of stock, $14.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-32 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Dependence on level of consumer incomes, which 
influences both new purchases and replacement demand, im- 
parts cyclical characteristics to sales and earnings. Com- 
petition is keen and unit profit margins narrow. 

Comment: Shares are among the better-situated issues in 
the speculative semi-luxury group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Feb. 28 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share .. {$1.01 7$1.42 $1.45 $1.07 $3.29 §$2.25 §$3.06 $3.34 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $1.25 $1.30 $1.60 
B+ sides scipdem cen | 11% 12% 14 17% 22 14 15% 
I ee OEE 6 6% 9% 11 12% 115% 12 11% 

*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1947. 7 Includes postwar refund of $0.41 


in 1943; $0.37 in 1944; $0.34 or §After provisions for Canadian subsidiary 


losses, $0. 37 in 1948, $0. 25 in 





United States Plywood Corporation 





Incorporated: May, 1937, = York, by consolidation of companies or- 


(PLY) 


-_— in 1919, 1929 and 1930. Office: 55 West 44th Street, New York 

N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in September. Number of 
aaleiibeie (April 30, 1949): Preferred, 317; common, 3,822 
Capitalization: 
ee: Ret TO x cecat assis tunics ss sos masesy on ees Seech sean wen eee toe $4,615,127 
“Preferred stock 3%% cum. ser. A ($100 par) .......ccccccccccsccces 54,204 she 
CU RUE RE ER 0 4.5.58 heed eair shennan aacesass an ceeeneeeeee i: 439,185 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $102.75; otherwise at $104.25 through July 1, 1952, 
oe = og July 1, 1954, $102.75 therafter. + President Ottinger held 22% 0 
u ; 


Business: Leading manufacturer of plywoods, veneers, 
airplane parts and related sheet and laminated products. 
Products are trademarked Flexmetl, Weldwood, Tekwood, 
Weldtex, Flexwood, Honeycomb and Firzite. Has exclusive 
U. S.-Canadian rights to new Swiss Novopan 3-ply wood panel 
made from chips and shavings. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1950, 
$19.9 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.4 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.7 million; inventories, $14.2 million. 
Book value of common stock, $19.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. On com- 
mon 1937-1938 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: The building industry will continue to account 
for the majority of output. New uses constantly being 
found in other industries have favorable long term implica 
tions, and company has a good growth potential. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is im 
proving in status, but cyclical nature of company’s business 
is a market factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Apr. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. $0.73 $0.68 $0.93 $0.99 $38.71 $5.28 $4.29 $2.96 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid $0.30 $0.30 $0.30 $0.35 $0.40 $0.80 $1.50 +$1.00 
SW: 3x5 Ro Baas 8% 11% 12 24% 39 39 37 30 
Ti ok cases bahaewe 5 8 8% 11% 20 23% ait 19% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1945 and 1946. tAlso paid 2% stock. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 














before the record date. 






Company 





Advance Aluminum 







ee Ql2%c 

DO" S ceawiliney cane El2Yc 
Allied WMS sons. 5. Q50c 
Amer. Agric. Chemical. .75c 

Dl ittticniness ccs E$1.50 
American Airlines .....25c 
Am. Cyanamid 

314% pt. A.....0. QO87'%4c 


Do 34%% pf. B..Q87%c 
Am. Metal Products. .Q50c 
Am. Smelting & Ref... .$1 





American Stores ..... Q50c 
American Sugar Ref...Q$1 
TPO ik an dein dei E$I. 50 
ie eS rere Q$1.75 


Am. Sumatra Tob....Q50c 
American Tel. & Tel.Q$2.25 







Apex Smelting ...... Q25c 
Asbestos Corp. ...... *O40c 

Oe. cxeuayeersh nck *E20c 
Atlas Brewing ........ 2oe 
Basic Refractories ..Q12%c 
Ree Q75c 
Bath Iron Works....... 50c 
i kre 20c 
B/G Fords, Inc....... Q25c 
Brown-Forman ...... Q20c 
A eee Q25c 

DO cities. tes Been E25c 


California El. Pr....Q15e 
California Water Ser. .QO50c 
Campbell, Wyant & 





Cannon i, Se res 50c 
ee, eae er Q20c 
DO 4 ca Hh luce ss co E10c 
er: City Prod..Q12%c 
eiainbinicnaenbteniesid E$2 
Cine Corp. Am..... 60c 


Century Electric ....Q10c 
Chamberlin Co. Am..Q10c 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. .50c 





Do 3%4% pf...... 87 Wc 
Chesebrough Mfg. ....Q50c 

We atieatad dagacecs E25c 
Christiana Securities. . .$113 
Cities Service.......... Q$1 
City Products ...... Q62%c 





Cleve.-Cliffs Iron ....Q25c 
Colo. Fuel & Iron. .Q37%4c 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze.Q50c 





EAST ESA E35c 
Commercial Solvents... .25c 
Conde Nast .......... Q25c 


Cons. Retail Stores...Q30c 
Continental Can 
odes: tog nc Q93%c 
Continental OD ks cae $1 
Copperweld Steel ....Q30c 
Cunningham Drug Strs.25c 





ee Nea E50c 
Cutler Hammer ...... Q30c 
pit eae mee E30c 
Davidson Chemical .Q37 ee 
Deep Rock Oil ........ 
Detroit Harvester ..... rs 
Diana Stores ........ Q15c 
Draper Corp. .......... 50c 
tiver-Harris ......... 50c 


DuMont (A.B.) Lab. 
Cl. A 


cameahs-s->- can Waki 25c 
du Pont CEP wreeeos $1.50 
NN 10c 


Duval Sulphur & Pot. ..25¢ 


a 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
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Company 


Easy Washing Machine 


Nk o_O eee 50c 
Mae PeeeersiitA.....<: $5 
El Paso Electric...... Q50c 
Equitable Office Bldg. .Q15c 
Federal-Mogul ....... E20c 
Florida Power ....... Q30c 
Garlock Packing ..... Q25c 
Gatineau Power ....*Q30c 
CR Ee ww apakas 3c 


Gen. Builders Supply. ..10c 
Gen. Portland Cem. ..Q50c 
Gillette Safety Razor..E$1 


i 2 ear Q$1.25 
Glen Alden Coal ...... 40c 
Gidea CG. os. a. weve oe 50c 


Grand Rapids Varnish. .10c 
Great Northern 

ii te ea Q60c 
Great West. Sugar..... 30¢ 
Greyhound Corp. ....Q25c 
NE ns dy hers 15c 
Hazeltine Corp. ........ 25c 
Heilman (G.) Brewing. .$1 
Hollinger Cons. Gold 


| pp inte a *6c 
Holophane Co. ......... $1 
Homestake Mining..... 75¢ 
Ill. Central R.R........ 75c 
Int’) Harvester ...... Q50c 
International Salt..... $1.25 
Interstate Power ....... 15c 

Do 4.70% pf...... 5834c 
Kromptte, Tsts: .6.%..... 15c. 
; 8 ee eee Q50c 
Julian & Kokenge ...... 50c 
Kansas City 

Somtwere Bev... .. ss $1 
Kayser (Julius) ....... 25c 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 

hilt: eisiatah ots $37%4c 

ininicttonehaaitiiniashieainn-a: di 4 +E$1 
Kennecott Copper ....$1.50 
Lehn & Fink ........ 12%c 
Lily-Tulip Cup ........ 45c 
Lima-Hamilton ...... Q15c 
Lincoln Stores ....... Q30c 
Rae TO ck oc conus 25c 
—_ Star Cement. ‘ORC 
Lorillard (P.) Co...... 0c 
Maine Pub. Ser........ 25c 
[oe ee Q50c 
Mangel Stores ...... Q25c 
Mesta Machine . fiat 
Muskogee Co. ........ Q30c 
McKesson & Robbins. .Q60c 

je yeaa E25c 


Northern Paper Mills. .75c 
Northern States Pr. 
(Wisc.) 5% pf....Q$1.25 


Oliver Corp. ......... Q50c 
O’okiep Copper ...... 3856c 
i. oer 10c 
Perfect Circle ....... Q20c 
ent ann cn cde J25c 
i, he See me Q75c 

Do 3%4% pf. A... .933%4c 
Phillips Screw ........ Q8c 
Pitts. Consolidation 

Oe ee ee Q50c 
Pitts. Forgings ........ 25c 
Powdrell & Alexan- 

RE SRS 4 ER 12%c 
Pyle-National ........ Q25c 
Quaker Oats ......... $2.75 
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Company 
Raybestos-Manhattan ..50c 
Reed Roller Bit........ 25c 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...Q35c 


Do 
Rotary Electric Steel. ..50c 
Seeger Refrigerator ..025¢ 


Be taditii nc visuedes E$1 
Serrick Corp. Cl. B...Q40c 
Do $0.90 Cl. A...... Q23c 
Shattuck (F.G.) Co..Q10c 
Solar Aircraft ....... Ql5c 
<——— Calif. Edison 
Oe eee Q50c 
Do P2% er iains Q27c 


Southern Pacific ....Q$1.25 
South Porto Rico 


ee eee Y$2,75 
ee Q50c 
Stokely Van Camp...... 25c 
Studebaker Corp........ 75¢ 
Sunshine Mining ..... Q20c 
Sutherland Paper ....Q50c 

oS ee eae E25c 
Swift & Co, .......... 40c 


eer rere .-O$1 
Talcott Oy, oe Ql5c 


fe 3 See E$1 
Texas Utilities ...... Q32c 
Thomas Steel ........ Q50c 


Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Timken Detroit Axle. ..50c 


Totus Packine ...... Ql5c 
Todd Shipyards ........ 50c 
Twentieth Century- 

| rE eee Q50c 


Do $4.50 pf..... Q$1.12% 
Do $1.50 pf...... Wee 


Union ‘Sugar ........ Q25 
United-Carr Fastener. 640c 
Uetted Frett.... ccacsc Q75c 
Serie. NES E$1 
United Merchants & 
(ee: Q25c 
U. S. Fidelity & 
I isin sun Q50c 
RS Serre 35c 
ae E35c 
Universal Products. ..Q50c 
Utah Power & Lt...... 45c 
Vee COOm. . 2-050 Q50c 


Warner Bros. Pict....Q25c 
Waukesha Motor ....Q25c 


West Ohio Gas...... Q20c 
West Va. Pulp & 

Cn tketecekaas 50c 
White Motor ........ 040c 
Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. 

41% pf. ...... Q$1.12% 


Do 4.80% pfi...... Q$1.20 
Worthington Pump ....40c 
Do 


Do 4%% pf....Q$1.12% 
Youngstown Steel Car. .25c 
Accumulations 


Cons. or $1.40 
Cl. A 


Crucible cone 

I a6 tia 0 $1.87% 
Republic Pict. $1 pf..Q50c 
Seiberling Rubber 


ee eee $4.50 
Va.-Carolina Chem. 
Mr cc stumse ons $1.50 





*In Canadian funds. fReprinted. 


0.—Quarterly. S.—Semi-annually. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Florence Stove Company 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 





Incorporated: 1914, Massachusetts, to take over a business established in (FLS) 
1872. Office: 205 School Street, Gardner, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth 

Friday in March. Number of stockholders (March 3, 1950): 2,058. 

Capitalization: 

ee Le cts MO OTE CO Oe ee None 
Ee RU AOD RE) oss o:0ickis > da ce naa senes nso ne one ReehG ne babe enneEee 346,786 shs 


*111,863 shares (32.25%) owned by Sears, Roebuck & Co., December 31, 1949. 


Business: Manufactures a wide variety of gas, coal, kero- 
sene and electric stoves and ranges; water heaters, etc. 
Products sold directly to retailers, are trademarked Florence. 
Sales to Sears, Roebuck exceeded 50% of the 1949 total; re- 
mainder go to department, furniture and appliance stores. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$5.0 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $637,444; inventories, $8.8 
million. Book value of stock, $31.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-1931, and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s trade position is strong. Sales for new 
installations reflect volume of new housing. Under normal 
conditions replacement demand, the principal source of 
business, is influenced by fluctuations in consumer incomes. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle equity. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 











Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Earned per share.... $2.24 $2.70 $2.98 $2.19 $5.42 $6.14 $2.03 *$0.60 

Dividends paid ‘ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 1.50 0.75 

ch taevenessack 36 42% 53 57 41% 36% 28 27% 

re SE eee 25% 34% 41 33% 30 26 18% 19 
*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.13 in same 1949 period. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, to succeed a business originally estab- (JL) 

lished in 1850. Office: Jones & Laughlin B’ldg., Third Avenue and Ross 


Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 
oo of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 6,568; common, 
22,847. 


Capitalization: 


eT Lae, REE ly St ne ES DEE RD je Med een) . -*$100,461,497 
Preferred stock 5% cum. Ser. A ($100 par).............ceeceeees .-- 293,568 shs 
Common stock (no par)............. rardabp bide a <silns cpink Dea SRin aes ade oe 2,600,327 shs 





~ *$100,000,000 sold to insurance companies. +fCallable at $105. 


Business: Fourth largest domestic steel unit; completely 
integrated. Principal products are pipe, bars, tin plate, 
sheets, wire and plates. Of 1949 shipments, 28% went to the 
automotive (including tractor) industry, 22% to warehouses, 
11% to industrial companies and 11% to container makers. 
Late in 1949, acquired two plants and the galvanized ware 
and heavy steel container business of American Can. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $96.4 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $36.6 million; U. S. 
Gov't, $19.9 million. Book value of common stock, $90.88 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1926-31 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: A large-scale postwar improvement and expan- 
sion program has increased efficiency and permitted greater 
diversification of output. However, earnings will continue to 
reflect the trend of over-all industrial activity. 

Comment: Shares constitute a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $4.38 $3.38 $2.74 $3.67 $7.17 ¢$12.01 $7.50 §$5.99 
Dividends paid .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.60 2.60 
SE nen ch one beens 26% 28 46% 53% 39 39% 33% 383 
ee LT 19% 205% 27% 31% 27% 29% 21 275% 


*Revised by company for 1943-47. 
1948, $0.65 in 1949. 
5% stock dividend. 


30 


yAfter moving and dismantling costs, $1.15 in 
§Six months to June 30 vs. $5.83 in same 1949 period. tPaid 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as successor to a company organized in (MTM) 
1902. Office: 900 Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. Annual meeting: 

Second Tuesday in April. Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 

765; common, 4,327 

Capitalization: 

Se pela TO iat ss 5 Coe isces shed bees als orb ebdeadace tee yaeebeen $9,800,000 
ee ee ee re errr eerie oe 100, hs 
COMMING: GUN: CRD OEY oki osc e ccc cncncveccececcs ons cecececematte 1,976,342 phe 





*Callable at $104 through December 11, 1950, then less $0.50 each year to $103 
after December 11, 1953. 


Business: Manufactures a diversified line of 3M products, 
including (1) surface-coated abrasives,, (2) Scotch pressure- 
sensitive adhesive tapes, (3) Scotchlite reflective material, 
(4) Scotch sound-recording tape, (5) roofing granules and 
miscellaneous products. In 1949 acquired Lee Larson Co. and 
Herzog Iron Works, Inc. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $45.3 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $15.4 million; U. S§. 
Gov’ts, $16.9 million. Book value of common stock, $32.32 


per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common, 1916 
to date. 

Outlook: Wide and increasing diversification of products 


and outlets protects company against adverse cyclical influ- 
ences and should permit further long term growth in sales 
and earning power. 

Comment: Stock is a relatively high grade specialty issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
+Earned per share...7$2.04 7$2.06 7$2.03 $1.87 $5.08 $5.47 $6.51 $7.60 {$4.80 
Dividends paid .... 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.72% 1.45 1.55 2.10 2.60 2.20 
TR vc gee 5 6scnee 26% 295 35 49 60 70% 78 101 128% 
SEW cceiveccvdvsws 16 24% 26 30 40% 51% 54% 66% 94 


* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. +As reported by company. {Listed N. Y. 
Stock Exchange January 4, 1946, previously N. Y. Curb. §Excludes $0.48 credit from 
contingency reserves. {Six months to June 30 vs. $3.11 in same 1949 period. 





National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 





Incorporated: 1923, Ohio; oldest predecessor established 1868. Office: (NML) 
10600 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Annual meeting: Wednesday 

following fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (February 24, 

1950): 2,282. 

Capitalization: 

SiG AMUSA TIO 6 6.0 pina sin’ Fe Ripa ties ot gine aaa 6) REAPER NG aaa soko Ry a ee Cee None 
Capital sinek <0 WOE. 6s. Cones os dees os cre SSL Paine 0/00 5 vatewc on ete veke 474,861 she 


Business: Manufactures steel castings and supplies for 
railroads, malleable iron and alloy steel castings for the auto 
motive field and miscellaneous castings such as marine 
chains and steam shovel chains. Major outlets are railroad 
and automotive industries. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $11.4 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; U. § 
Gov’ts, $2.3 million; inventories, $7.2 million. Book value of 
stock, $46.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Company and its predecessor have paid 
dividends 1891-1932; 1935-37; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Wide cyclical swings in railroad business, which 
accounts for about half of company’s sales, are in prospect 
but automotive sales should continue at well above the pre 
war level for some time to come. 

Comment: Stock is a business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1900 
*Earned per share..{$2.32 £$1.65 $1.48 §$1.15 $2.09 $1.74 $7.03 $4.26 $3.18 
jEarned per share.. $2.32 11.65 11.48 1.15 2.09 1,11 6.40 5.52 aver 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 100 0.75 045 1.00 0.45 200 200 1.5 
PRS SO oes cok 17% = 22 23 35 41% 28 24% 19% 26 
DAW. WS. 4 BNA NEN 13% 14% 17% 21 20% 15% £15 14 1 
*Before inventory reserves (credit in 1949). After such reserves. tAfter postwit 
refunds, $0.25 in 1943, $0.27 in 1944. §Includes $1.12 tax carryback credit. {sis 


months to June 30 vs. $3.87 in same 1949 period. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








lowa Power and Light Company 





Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





Incorporated: 1923, Iowa; wg om acquired several other companies; (IOP) 
former parent United Light & Railways distributed holdings . its we 

shareholders in 1950, 1-for-2. Office: 312 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines 

Iowa. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1949): Preferred, 1,898; common, not reported. 


Capitalization: 


ee Ee pe Te ore eer eT Teer eee Tre $31, 250,v00 
*Profeceels GOeee Gece GUE (RIOD BEE) ik ccicctcceiccesccncgined ncbeame 50,000 shs 
Common GUGREE CURD WHIP 0 o0: 0's Seem hSSd ee AM Cae Cine as oR eRe o 6 EEE 1,588,499 shg 


*Callable at $104.50 through December 31, 1950, less $1 each five years to $101.50 
after December 31, 1960. 





Business: Supplies electricity (75% of revenues) or gas 
(24%) to 207 communities in Iowa in a section with an esti- 
mated population of 420,000; notably including Des Moines 
and Council Bluffs. Its chiefly agricultural territory pro- 
duces corn and other grains, livestock and dairy products. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1950, $1.4 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$45 million. Book value of common stock, $13.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on 
common, 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Variations in agricultural activities and crop 
conditions are important factors in year-to-year revenue and 
earnings comparisons, but the business should continue rela- 
tively stable, with some longer term growth evident. 








Comment: The stocks are of medium quality. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 81 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
‘Earned per share.. $0.57 $1.32 $2.18 $2.17 $2.26 $2.09 $1.86 $1.87 
Dividends paid .... 0.82% 1.40 2.00 160 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.05 
| AME ee are —————- Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 23% 
High. ..csicten cacse July 13, 1950 17% 


*Based on 1,080,000 shares in 1942-47, 1,230,000 in 
months to June 30 vs. $2.23 in same 1948-1949 period. 


1948, 1,500,000 in 1949. 12 





Incorporated: 1906, New York; originally established in 1886. Offices: S 
925 South Homan Avenue, Chicago 7, Il; 360 W. 31st St., New rs 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Monday in April in New York, N. Y. 

Number of stockholders (January 31, 1950): 94,796. 


Capitalization: 

Sa SU NG disk oon kx Ca MEER Ee on 650s Eee sie Sse. RL ACs A872] 

ee UI CW dae a aialsn o  RGENS 8 0 ccs cap ngenncnetucscuncged 23,646, 313. ‘= 
Business: The world’s largest mail order company and 


also the largest department store chain, with some 654 
stores; latter account for approximately 65% of company’s 
total business; sells 90,000 different mail-order items. 

Management: Exceptionally capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1950, $397.9 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $190.0 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $4.9 million; inventories, $321.4 million. 
Book value of stock, $26.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1909-21; 1924-32; 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s large scale postwar expansion pro- 
gram has substantially broadened the earnings base. While 
operations will reflect the general level of economic pros- 
perity and Government tax policies, satisfactory results are 
indicated as long as consumer income remains at a high 
level. 

Comment: 
equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Shares are an outstanding merchandising 


Years ended Jan. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. 7$1.47 $1.45 $1.46 $1.52 $4.24 $4.56 $5.80 $4.58 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid $1.06 $1.06 $1.06 $1.06 $1.75 $1.75 $2.25 $2.25 
DEE hale 400 bao cice 15% 2256 ao 40 495% 40% 43% 44% 
SN... ct cdwdedidndn 0% 14% 24% 35% 30% 31% 33% 


* ~ * Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1945. 


¢ Includes postwar refund: 138 cents in 
1942-43 fiscal year. 


17 cents in 1943-44, and 20 cents in 1944-45. 





Sun Oil Company 





Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 





Incorporated: 1904, New Yerk, as a consolidation of two established 
companies; former parent General Public Utility, sold holdings to its own 
shareholders and the public in 1949. Office: 89 East Avenue, Rochester 
4, New York. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders: 


(RGS) 


Series F preferred (December 31. 1949), 3,695; common (January, 1950), 1,470. 
Capitalization: 

Wag tH, | a es Sci scree cae reese he as tS Ee eee ka ced coe eesns cue $49,314,000 
*Preferred stock 4% ser. F Bes BE Nak sideatet he ss ddeantees cose 120,000 shs 
Trelergee Meeeee Gc Bae. ORs TE CQADO DORR Soi occ oo ccc ech esensccicvecsens 80,000 shs 
Common IIR, 5 aicdiditcenree 6 uBAs Ab 4060 BEBE s cna bees sang’ 967,000 shs 


~*Callable at $105. {Callable at $103 through 


February 29, 
February 29, 1958, $101 thereafter. 


1953, $102 through 


Business: Supplies electricity (63% of 1949 revenues) gas 
(30%) or steam (7%) to a population of over 515,000 in 
upper New York State. Rochester is the largest city served, 
and the electricity is broadly diversified industrially. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, March 31, 
1950, $1.9 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $4.8 million. Book 
value of common stock, $33.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on 
common, 1907-08, 1910-29, 1933-36, 1938-43 and 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s industrial load is comparatively 
heavy, and thus operating results are importantly influenced 
by changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: Preferreds are medium grade; common is 
Wseasoned, has yet to attain investment stature. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK’ 











Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1846 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. $1.54 $2.13 $2.14 $2.31 ye $2.90 $3.02 $2.28 
Dividend? paid.. 0.80 1.10 None 2.20 00 2.35 2.10 1.90 
Rh cise sets Listed x. Y. Stock Exchang *32% 
EO -July 3, 1950 *29% 
— 

“Over-the-counter bid prices; 1950 range to date on N. Y. Stock Exchange: high, 

30%; low, 2 


AUGUST 30, 1950 











incorporated: 1001, New Jersey, succeeding a business originally estab- (SUN) 
lished in 1886. Ofiee: 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual 

meeting: Third esday in April. Number of stockholders (December 

31, 1949): Poaluned, 1.181; common, 11,266. 

Capitalization: 

eh ele was a aa Re dedes GECENS EEOC mde dkawhesaenes $7,290,000 
TPrefecred ates 454% cum. A (S100 par)... . 6. oon cc cece cccccc cence 93,197 shs 


NE He NES iidid ne bo cthenc dnc cccaedae dle Vands socecnssaeads $5,427,483 shs 


*Notes payable. {Callable at $115. {880,000 shares (19.4% at the time) held by 
Pew Foundation August, 1948. 

Business: One of the larger independent integrated petrole- 
um units. Concentrates on one brand of gasoline, Dynafuel, 
and Sun lubricants. Also owns Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., builder of tankers and cargo vessels. Crude output was 
32.1 million barrels and refinery run 57.7 million barrels in 
1949. 

Management: Among most capable in the industry. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1950, $63.6 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $26.8 million; market- 
able securities, $1.9 million; inventories, $49.7 million. Book 
value of common stock, $44.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
mon 1904 to date, with occasional stock dividends. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings follow the general pattern of 
the oil industry. Shipbuilding operations provided 14 per 
cent of 1949 revenues, compared with an average of 46 per 
cent for the peak wartime years 1942-44. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share ... $1.51 $2.35 $2.35 $2.78 $2.61 $4.36 {$7.82 $4.56 
Dividends paid .. 0.52 0.77 30.57 $0.63 0.63 $0.72 $0.83 $0.93 
WE oc cavicddavedii 28% 32% 36% 45% 49 56% 585 605 
DORs is Fhe dew enceess 22% 25% 305% 35% - 38 ‘38% 35% 47% 

*Adjusted for all stock dividends and splits. be accelerated depreciation of 
postwar facilities, $0.87 a. 1947, $1.29 in 1948 and $1.20 in 1949. {Paid stock 


dividends of 10% each in 1944 and 1945, 20% (6-for-5 split) in 1947, 10% each 
in January and December. 1948, and 10% in December, 1949. . 
31 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 


Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a 
single booklet, giving name 
and complete address. 
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86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 












Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries —A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the 
effect of the Korean situation on certain 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 


Bronze Tablet Style Guide—Two-color _illus- 
trated folder providing a variety of styles 
for honor rolls, memorial tablets, merit plaques 
and name plates cast in bronze by master 
craftsmen — describes service available to 
assist in preparing inscriptions. 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- 
page research analysis of one of the leading 
companies in the air conditioning field, pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 
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000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 





+Estimated. tRevised. 





Adjusted fo READ RIGH 
240 |- Seasonal Variethe 215 
220 -— 1935-39=100 4 210 
200 - 205 
180 . \ 200 
160 INDEX OF 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
100 | 1950 180 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1990 AM J) J A §S 
. i. . 1949 
Trade Indicators Aug. 5 Png Aug.19 Aug.” 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,247 6,253 6,370 5.579 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 99.9 100.1 90.6 848 
OONRINE Cae ENNIO oii. 6 6nco nines as <caneeass 837,218 847,465 +850,000 731,215 
PRE Re awn 1949 
Aug. 2 Aug. 9 Aug. 16 Aug. 17 
ee ee ee ee Federal }. $26,362 +$26,750 $26,905 $23,261 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.. 14,022 14,187 14,359 12,939 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,934 1,910 1,879 1,415 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 po 35,496 35,154 35,078 36,485 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 2 48,264 48,351 48,098 46,050 
oe ie a re rr ae 27,000 27,015 26,976 27,383 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,594 1,597 1,561 1,214 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones’_, —--- August — 1950 Range—, 
Averages: 16 17 19 21 22 High Low 
30 Industrials. 215.78 217.76 219.23 | 220.21 219.79 228.38 19681 
20 Railroads .. 62.61 63.18 63.39 Ex- 63.09 63.00 63.39 51.24 
15 Utilities ... 39.14 39.70 39.62 change 39.49 39.56 44.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 77.52 78.30 78.64 Closed 78.69 78.60 79.71 70.34 
~ _ August = 
Details of Stock Trading: 16 17 18 19 21 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,770 2,170 1,780 | 1,840 1,550 
Sg)” pe 1,073 1,155 1,145 | 1,140 1,139 
Number of Advances............ 562 732 543 Ex- 467 336 
Number of Declines............. 200 174 318 change 414 526 
Number Unchanged............. 251 249 284 Closed 259 277 
New Highs for 1950............. 63 115 91 | 106 4) 
New Lows for 1950............. 5 3 2 | 0 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.21 102.38 102.44 102.37. 102.27 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,720 $5,015 $4,780 $3,310 $3,420 
——-——_-——-———_._ 1958 -—— 1950 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: July 19 July 20 Aug. 2 Aug. $ Aug. 16 High Low 
RSOit isk ceetdees: «. 2.615% 2.616% 2.599% 2.592% 2.580% 2.616% 2.542% 
Aer eu aiden 2.962 2.935 2.914 2.875 2.865 2.962 2.854 
Bik pein dain, 3.303 3.256 3.237 3.208 3.192 3.304 3.192 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.69 6.74 6.45 6.23 6.87 6.89 6.09 
20 Railroads ....... 6.61 6.16 6.18 6.08 6.08 7.17 6.08 
20 Utilities ......... 5.97 6.12 6.01 5.93 5.97 6.12 5.27 
ere 6.61 6.64 6.39 6.19 6.24 6.80 6.03 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Aug. 22, 1950 


Bd ec Is sBirea & wis Bi 0. 4dene pen asenes Remmi 
ys ll ee Pe ere 
Canadian Pacific Railway................ 
Aveo  Miamufatttting. 66.055. 2050 46. 
SOC VA ROL. 0 hi Ses Fe eel 


Remington Rand............... 
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Bendix Home Appliances 
Pepsi-Cola 


ee 


Ce) 


Shares 
Traded 
160,800 
134,200 
104,500 
100,500 
98,300 
93,300 
84,200 
73,400 
69,200 
64,900 


—-— Closing ——, Net 
Aug. 15 Aug. 22 Closing 
3634 37h +1%, 
43% 4, + h 
17% 173% + % 
6% 73% + ¥ 
21% 221% + % 
12% 135% +1% 
28% 295% +% 
144% 141%, +% 
135% 143% +H 
8% 8% + 
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will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. ‘It is not a 








Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 44 of a tabulation which 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 








































































































1939 1948 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
olds Metals...... cbsccsc Mh: Seccccsas 14 15% 15% 8 15 16 37 45% 39 29% 23 
] 4 ngs... 7% $2. i £% eh $3. 31 $2. i Prd <3 PAS $2. 4 7.65 $4. 4 
) eeeee i. . . ° « * ° . * 
. Dividends l~ a ta Wo ts Gn Se “ts a Re 
Ri - olds Spring. eeeeeee ooeee High seveseose 11 11 10 5 11 15 23 28% 16% 11 10 
r Earnings . aa on Di, me: isi 32 isnia $0 D ts $1 o1 . By 
rnings ..... : j$i. j$1. j$i. j$0.94 j$3. j$1.91 .66 j$1.32 
Dividends ¥ ke ee One 100 © Sab Nene Nene ‘Nene Nene 
) ” 
Rey olds Tobacco “B”’....... High ......... 45 44 34 27% 32% 35% 40 46% 44 414% 39% 
SR cacsisens 3 30% 20 25 - se. sek ese Sane 
Earnings ..... $2.56 $2.55 $2.32 $1.99 $1.85 $1.78 $1.89 $2.62 $3.04 $3.26 $3.75 
5 Divid ve 2.30 2.25 2.10 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
) Rhe'm Manufacturing Co... High ......... -Listed x. Y. Stock Exchang 14 19% 26 38 25% 24% 21 
Pe tember, 1943 12 16 19 19 17 13% 
~~ Earnings ..... $2.84 Sieg $2.01 $0.92 $1.82 $167 $1.82 $1.06 $3.48 $3.04 $2.51 
Dividends 1.00 $0 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.60 1.60 
Richfield OH ..........c000 sod keiknises 10% 9 12 9 12 11 18 20 18% 49 42 
” EM cccrcécens 654 5 7 6% 1% 8 10% 124 13% 15% 24% 
79 Earnings ..... $0.65 $0.95 $1.08 $0.91 $1.00 $0.98 $0.74 $1.76 $2.96 $4.19 $5.11 
8 Dividen 0.50 0.50 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.75 0.80 1.50 2.00 2.50 
15 fe Ritter Company .............High ......2.. 9 71% 9% 9% 17% 17% 31 44 31 28 21 
SANT scssiiecaes 6 4% 6 6% 9 16% 25 23% 174% 15% 
) Earnings ..... D$0.23 $0.41 $1.73 $3.96 $2.96 $2. a2 $3.00 $4.00 $4.27 $4.08 $2.15 
17 ividends one ‘one 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 2.50 i oe - 
61 Ht Roan Antelope Copper.......igh ebeeues 17% 12 5 6 9 9 12% 13% 10% 7 
) Ree re ree 10 3% 2 $i ai 5% 6% 6% 55% 4 344 
15 dO @14.57% ¢16.49%  g8.58% 11.24 211.70 26.61%  9¢5.15% 25.93% 28.40% aie 222.87 
95 Dividends .... 0.56 0.63 0.28 0.15 0.15 None None one 0.22 0.91 
Robbins Mills..... soccesceessFHIGM .ceceeees Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22% 26% 21 
50 (Formerly Colonial Mills) aaa August, 1947 18 15 
83 arnings ..... $0.36 $0.39 “v$0.74 m$1.00 m$0.68 m$0.78 m$0.87 m$4.45  m$8.97 m$10. 0 m$4.47 
14 Dividends .... pie sees see veile... ae aes ae 0.50 90.87% £1.25 1.00 
Rabertshawr-Fulten High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 12 12% 
budaincteveoavnd sik cniceese January, 1948 6% 7 
Earnings ..... $0.65 $0.74 $2.42 $1.13 $1.55 $2.03 $1.22 $0.27 $2.04 $2.76 $2.25 
Dividends .... Initial payment January 1 0.70 1.00 
Rochester Gas & Electric....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
— pO Pe une, 1950 
w Earnings ..... $1.34 $1.67 $1.06 $1.54 $2.13 $2.14 $2.31 $2.45 $2.90 $3.02 $2.28 
81 ivi 0.95 1.10 0.80 0.80 . 1.10 None 2.20 2.00 2.35 2.10 1.89% 
24 Hi Rohn & Hass Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 68% 
40 $1.97 $2.37 $3.38 $2.37 33 8 i a 99 $1.39 $5.78 $4.66 $5.26 $6 39 
34 : - : “Not available . . : 0.50 1.00 
—, 9 Ronson Art Metal Works....High 8 6% 6% 6 10 13 27 59 ibe pe bows 
2 4% 4 5 4% 5% 7% 12% 22 be sare ¥29 
50 fy (After fort split eek cps cu aa a 21 12034 244 27% 
139 tag split on ie saa aes ike pe Bey tide Pan inte oles 19% 
336 May, 1949) aes aaa aE Et iach HAS. si Sam ante hs 10 
<6 $0.09 $0.30 $0.37 $0.28 $0.32  p$0.30 $0.55 $1.89 $3.04 $4. 92 $4.96 
m7 0.12 0.16 0.20 0.12 0.15 0.17 0.21 0.73 1.12% 1.75 2.55 
“40 Royal Typewriter 71 65 59% 57 85 eeee eeee eens eee eeee eeee 
; 45 42 47% 36 49% ate peak rane pea pare ee 
2 (After ge sot aa pea ee ane 214 24% 29% 30% 24 27% 21% 
Pica shat sd cons 19 17% 19%4 17 193 17 i¢ 
h$1.29 h$1.98  h$2.30 h$2.06 $0.06 h$0.74 h$1.12 h$0.30 h$3.49 h$4.99  h$3.19 
227 1.00 1.67 1.83 1.33 0.62% 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.55 2.10 2.00 
420 Tl Ruberoid §Company 34 —s«22 21 21 28 34% 48 65 68% 72 61% 
ise 15% 11 14% 16 20% 25 33 40% 42% 54 39% 
$1.53 $2.02 $3.93 $2.48 $2.04 $2.08 $2.07 $6.73 $10.88 $11.80 $8.72 
7% 1.10 1.30 1.75 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.75 $3.25 $3.25 
4 fe Puprert (Jacob) Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 34 34% 26% 18% 12% 
September, 1946 2 0«o21KS*«a‘TN Bi4 8% 
2 Earnings Mc 2.03 0.28 $1.46 46 .25 $1.89 $1.25 $2.59 $3.84 $2. 06 D$0.46 D$3.60 
Dividends one one ose ‘one one 0.50 1.25 1.25 0.50 one 
Safeway Stores ............. High ......:.. 51% 53 ‘47 44 47% 55 68% re ‘an wae 
BQUP “seccseosic 27% 54 35 29% 35 433 54 eaal ie maa 
(After 3-for-1 split High ..... “a cba a el yn aie paae : 28 34% 26% 21% 33% 
. 1945).. ee eeccererese eecccccoss eee sees eeee ease 19% 22 20 16% 16% 
, Earnings ..... 2.20 $1.58 $1.59 $1.35 $1.56 $1.63 $1.59 $4.04 $2.76 $3.50 $5.22 
Dividends .... 0.83 1.16 1.16 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
St. Joseph Lead.............. High ......e0 49% 42 39 34% 36% 38% 56 64 55% 615% 4814 
LOW .cccecseee 27% 26 2 23 27% 27% 37 45 40 3934 35% 
50 Earnings ..... $$2.99  §$3.03 §$2.73 §$3.17 $2.57 §$2.86  §$2.64 $2.94 8$6.48  §$$5.00 $4.48 
Divid Ms 2.00 2. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2. 3.00 3.25 3.25 
Jet fe %t. Louis San Frnacisco High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12 16% 12% 
sing ME Railway .........cceceeeeees SGD. scanner January, 1947 5 8% 7% 
1¥, Fornings aes nats anuary, 1947 $2.25 3.46 $2.02 
‘4 Dividends .... None None None None one None None None one 1.00 
¥ St, Louis Southwestern.....High ......... 6 5 es 7 4% —sS ded —— 68% 139% 131% 
‘ y Earnings ..... psi7.3 D$7 2 $2038 $27.22 er, gids $17 . avs 36 $36 34 $54 $3 $42. HH 
_Y, Dividends"... lew Wie ee: ee “Nee es WAS None — None 5.00 5:00 
14,99 St Negis Paper.............-High ....ss00- 4% 4 2 2 + 5 12 15 12 13 24 
arnings eeeee . . ° * ° . . . . . . 
Dividends .... ) oe yo None one 7,28 jm ome Nene 0.25 0.80 0.60 
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<- 12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. 
0S ptember 30 to November 30. *Fiscal 
$Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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| LABOR DAY ‘RIOT’ IN AMERIC 


—_ 60 million strong, we bread- 
earners are taking a holiday—celebrating 
our rights as free American workers; and, 
unless an over-excited fan beans the umpire 
with a pop bottle, our only riots will be of 
food and fun. 

But rights beget duties—our continued 
safety as free workers depends on our will- 
ingness to put in 365 days a year at being 
good citizens. That’s a whole-time job— 
our freedom, our security, our very lives 
depend on it! 

Probably most of us think that we are 
already pretty good citizens—but let’s take 
a look at the record. 

The right to vote is fundamental to freee 
dom. Yet in the last presidential election 


45 million did not take the trouble to go to 
the polls, Almost half of us didn’t value 
freedom enough to walk a block or two and 
cast our ballots. 

Let’s look ourselves over some more. It 
took thousands of years and a lot of wars to 
set up our right to trial by jury. Yet, too 
many regard dodging jury service as a very 
smart thing to do. Those same duty dodgers 
yell their heads off when they think some 
injustice is done in our courts. 

Then there are folks who can’t spare the 
time to attend P.T.A. meetings. Others who 
think their sole duty as Union members is 
to pay dues—let some one else attend the 
meetings. There are stockholders who draw 
dividends, but don’t vote. 


wr 


Let’s remember this! We'll hold on t 
our right to celebrate Labor Day only as lon 
as we hold on to freedom. And that’s a fu 
time job—it takes 150 million good citi 
zens working 365 days 2 year to do it right 


EVERY HOME shouid have this gu 
to the Rights and Duties of an Americc 


bal 
ean, 7 
ing facts about your country SS 


in this handy little booklet. Ry 


Send 25¢ to the American — 
Heritage Foundation, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 






Do you know your rights? 
Do you know the nine keys 
to good citizenship . . . the 
how and why of each? You'll 
find all this useful informae 
tion and many other intereste 





®& Are you a full-time citizen? Check here! 


Do You Find Out 

Election Issues? Ate 
tend local political gathe 
erings? Hear both sides? 
Ask questions? KNOW 
the issues? 


Do You Vote Intel- 

ligently In All Elec- 
tions? No election is un- 
important. Vote in all of 
them .. . according te 
your conscience, 


Do You Serve Gladly 
On Juries? If you 
haven’t served before, 
you'll be surprised to find 
how interesting and im- 


portant it is. 


Do Yeu Join Local 

Civic Groups? Help 
improve your community’s 
schools? Good education 
promotes Freedom. 





Do You Vote i 

Union Elections < 
Stockholders’ Meetir: 
Take part in the decis:@ 
that affect your life. D 
let someone else do it 


Ys 














